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Literature. 


THE BATTLE PAINTER. 


Wild horsemen billo round a planted flag, 
Pistols red flashing, sabres reaping fast, 
Whirlpools of pikes, maim’d men trod under foot, 
The sulphur smoke of cannon rolling past ; 
And in the midst a proud, white, 7 plume,— 
The chief’s, who, wrestling with a stalwart Croat, 
Or Pole, or Turk, yells out his battle-cry, 
While hewing madly at the other’s throat. 


You know such pictures; Wouvermans has done 
Some not uulike, with ever a white horse 
Focussing out a light amid the gloom, 
Giving the masses unity and force, 
Always a standard, while sore wounded men 
Grapple upon the ground with armour strewn, 
And shattered drum and banners wet with gore, 
And helmets beaten in and bucklers hewn. 


Rinaldo de Montalba, battle painter,— 

He who has left us many score such things,— 
‘Was wont to rouse his genius, we are told, 

Not by deep draughts from the Castalian springs, 
By beating charges on a Turkish drum, 
So ens eee bere Gece 

e as these, but by a 
A vigorous and a chivalrous artifice. 


He clothed a figure in a coat of mail, 
Helmet and cuirass, breastplate, target too, 
Tassets and pauldrons buckled sure and firm, 
Each plate of armour fitting close and true; 
Then, with a giant’s vp two-handed sword, 
In a feigned fury he drove at the steel, 
Slashing it into shreds, with sturdy blows 
That might have made the proudest Paynim reel. 
Having well smitten, hewn, and stabbed and struck, 
He calmly placed his sword upon its rack, 
And seized his brushes, his strained canvas set, 
His easel planted, and with bended back, 
And steadfast head bent down, portrayed the scenes 
His fancy now was teeming with, and fierce 
With furious pencil pictured storms of horse, 
And clouds of Pandours, hot at carte and tierce. 


Rinaldo de Montalba, battle painter, 
Rudely to us, poets, and painters, all 
Did teach this simple lesson—still to work 
With fiery ardour, turning this earth-ball, 
And all in sea and sky, unto our use, 
To help us onward up the arduous mount, 
Where Phoebus sits enthroned, and sweet below 


Ripples with music Aganippe’s fount. W. T. 





THE LONG FIRM. 


“ Talk about Italian brigands, sir,” said a keen-looking gen- 
tleman to me, as we were sitting before the fire of a com- 
mercial room in the midland counties; “ why, tell you they 
ee Ses Rae ok Sere oe, ae acoundrels 
ow. 
et al said I, wondering what adventure he was going 
to te. 
“No, sir,” replied he, with a shake of his head; “I know a 
set of scoundrels who prey upon the public, and what’s more, 
the law can’t touch ’em, sir. They are safe, sir, from all 
penalties; they have a patent right to rob, sir; and such a 
state of things is a to us. 
I confess I was puzzled as to the meaning of my friend, and 
thinking he was uttering a parablein w the hotel-keepers 
formed the subject, I gave a nod of dubious acquiescence. 
“ Did you ever hear tell of the Long Firm?” he asked, in a 
manner which I felt would soon lead to the solution of my 


doubts. 

js“ No,” said I, “who are they; what is their business— 
where are they located ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, “I see you are not in the commercial 
line, else you would know something about them. Their 
business, sir, is to rob and plunder the public; and they do it, 
too, in san eye, and manage to keep out of the jurisdiction of 


the police. 
« Bat why are they called the Firm?” said I, rather 


more curious to know the history of name than of their 
depredations. 


“Why, I think it is,” replied thecommercial, 
is such a number of them in partnership; half the rogues in 
the kingdom belong to it: but it may be because they have 
pg Brae oF because they onan uh long purses, 
ugh, by the way, my experience shows they are a set 
of the poorest devils wie the sun.” 
“Oh, ays aa I, “you have some personal expe- 


Tience of the 
. “Though, for the matter 


“ Indeed I have,” was the 
that, my experience did not from a personal loss, but 


trom vestigatio 
Dear the history of 1 will tat with plessure™ 2 


a 





To oe One, So Waly ee Soe assented, and after 

& preliminary puff at doer iy aoubeeerolal end com- 

Sone eee a RAYE Om NRT te 
pas' 

“ About six years since,” he said, “ began my experience of 

te Firm, and % this Sart hire my me- 

mory and my knowledge by adding to them every little trace 


of the‘ firm’s’ action that I could lay my hands on. Six years 
since, however, a friend of mine who lives a little way out of 
London, and had,—I believe still has,—setter d 
that he had a couple o 
was by emcmogg' good; they 

had been shot over, and proved to be cracks; were tip- 
top colour, and spots were first-rate; but he no use for 
them at that time, and he advertised them for sale—price £20, 
with a guarantee. Next post after the advertisement travel- 
led down into the provinces, camea letter from Cottonchester. 
The gentleman who wrote the letter didn’t spell very cor- 
ly, neither was his communication written in a business 
style, but it looked like a country gentleman’s fist,—like, in 
fact, as if it pe the yey: Py ys bay Fine Hag 
shooting than of reading, and fonder o' logs er. 
‘Send us your dogs down,’ says he, ‘to such-and-such a sta- 
tion, and I will have my man waiting for’em.’ He went on 
to say that he had often pe gaye by buying dogs he 
never saw, Otherwise he would send a cheque at once, but the 
moment he approved my friend’s dogs, he said, he would 
send off the money, and gladly add expenses into the 


“ But,” said I, “did your friend really trust a man he had 
never seen, when his letter itself was such a bad certificate of 
character? I would at once have set it down as the produc- 
tion of a ticket-of-leave man.” 

“You would have done nothing of the sort,” said he, 
rather geen f “My friend was as knowing a fellow as ever 
breathed, and he fancied the letter smelt of the country squire 
all over, and to tell the truth so did I, for I saw it.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said I, “ one’s aye wise after the event; I 
knew what was coming, you see, 1 was anticipating your vex- 
ation i, but go on with your story, I won't interrupt you 


n. 

“ Well, sir, the long and the short of it is, he sent his beau- 
ties by rail, and paid the carriage too, They were directed, I 
t! to ‘John Harrison, Esq., of such-and-such a road, Ole 
Hall,’ and no doubt ‘my man’ himself was waiting for them, 
for my friend subsequently learned that a gohe came 
and asked for the dogs, and took them of ell, the next 
post came, but no cheque came with it, nor with the next, nor 
the next, nor indeed for one or two more. Then my friend 
looked serious, and he wrote down to the superintendent of 
detectives, telling him the story, and asking for information. 
In this instance he had not to wait for more than another pat, 
for an answer was returned immediately, and a very brief one 
it was. It merely said, ‘If you value your dogs, come down 
and look after them; the writer added that he would lend 
every assistance in his power to recover them... My friend was 
really as much annoyed at being imposed upon, as he was at 
losing his dogs, and he set off the same ef he received his 
letter. Well, sir, the detective sergeant took him to the Old 
Hall, which he found to be a cow-house, with a slit in the 
door for letters left by the postman, but strange to say, it was 
known by the name of the Old Hall throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. You see there was no deceit there, nor was there 
in the name of the man who inhabited it.” 

“But did your friend get his dogs, or see the fine, bluff, old 
country-gentleman who bought them ?” said I. 

“Oh yes,” answered my informant, “he saw them both, 
and got the dogs back again, after paying as much away in 
expenses as he offered to sell them for. My friend laughed 
many 4 time afterwards at the adventures he underwent, and 
he used to say to me that he thought he nearly got back his 
money’s worth in fun and experience of life. You may be 
sure it wasn’t at the Old Hall where the dogs were picked up, 
nor was it till after a little search that the dogs could be found. 
The detective was a smart fellow, and a very courteous one 
too, and he took a great deal of trouble to set my friend’s mind 
at ease and to find his dogs. He knew all the haunts of the 
Long Firm, and he led my friend ‘to the queerest Fa in 
the world, but the country squire could not be found. At last 
they were turning sharply round a corner, out of a not ve 
wholesome street, when the detective stumbled against a Tee 
nosed man who was smoking a short pipe, and almost knock- 
ed him down. Red-nose was beyed Fy growl, when he 
caught a fair view of the detective, and his savage look chang- 
ed to a smile directly. 

ws Mr. Grabber,’ says he, ‘you nearly knocked me down 


ere. 

“* Hallo, Tizzy,’ answered the detective (I fancy Tizzy 
was the name my friend said, with an effort to be correct), ‘ we 
haye been looking for you for two days. You don’t rent the 
Old Hall, now.’ 

“ ¢ Sometimes, Mr. Grabber, I do,’ replied the red-nosed man, 
‘but I only occupy it as a country mansion.’ 

“* Just to get the fresh air sometimes, eh, Tizzy ? inquired 
the detective. ‘ Well, now, look here,’ continued he, ‘I want 
a of setter dogs, and you must let us have them in five 
minutes, or I’ll lock you up.” 

“You're rather sharp, Mr. Grabber, said the red-nose, 
coolly ; ‘ when you know you couldn’t keep me longer than to- 
morrow morning; but to tell you the truth I couldn’t get shot 
of the dogs at all, and if your friend here, who I think 
once belonged to them, will stand a quart, ke shall have them 

u 


in ten : 

“ Well,” said I, thoroughly amused with the narration, 
“ what did your friend say to that proposal ?” 

“Why, he laughed heartily at it, said he would stand the 
quart, and at once bade the red-nose lead the way. You see, sir,” 
said the commercial, in an ex) ry sort of manner, “ there 
was something so ludicrous in the whole transaction, that my 
friend couldn’t help laughing, in spite of his vexation. The 
idea of the old country squire turning out to be a shabby 
y, dirty loafer, was funny enough ; but the idea of a 
offering, for a quart of beer, to give upto a policeman the pro- 
perty enich had been stolen, was still funnier.” 

“Well, it was ludicrons enough,” returned I; “but I think 
I should have been inclined to box the fellow’s ears or give 
him into custody.” 

“You are wrong again, sir,” replied my-informant; “and I 
can see plainly bag you are not a man of the world. If 
you had boxed the fellow’s ears, he would have given you in 
charge for an assault ; if given him in 
charge, he would have been discharged the next mamng, be 
cause the transaction was business-like and, so far, 

; and ifyou had put him in the county court, you would 
only have thrown money after bad,’ as the saying, 


i 


‘ 
So my friend took gate vagg: Moe He went and 


is, 
a 
quart of beer in a low public-house, which smelt of 





bad. tobacco and bad -and there he found his 
‘They had been tied up ina cellar, and the poor brutes looked 


w 
prime-bred | perience 


as if they had never tasted a bite of food since they left his 

“ Andso your friend could do nothing,” said L,' beginning to 

ty in the case. 

“Nothing whatever,” ejaculated the commercial. 
and he had no wish to lose more money and 
arth aries Tizzy into a small debts court.” 

“ Well, that is truly an in adventure,” 
roguery that our law all Det bine searey oer oe 

our law allows. ve any 0! ex- 
on of the Long Firm ?” an we 
tunity to all he knew ; “ the next case comes within my own 
though, as I told you before, I was only in it as 
was the way I got into it; I wasin the north on one of my 
journeys, and in a mixed company I chanced to relate the 
man in company, “I these fellows have done me out 
of sm ore pounds.” 
trust them ? 

“*Oh, he on ‘I suppose in the same way that your friend 
ing plans some time ago, and of course I advertised them. 
About three months since I gota very well-written letter from 
just now, requesting me to send a set of the plans, and he 
would send me a cheque by return of post. Never for a mo- 
my plans, and as the sale was rather slow, I was deuced glad 
to get rid of a set of them. After I sent them away I waited 
time I have written twice every week, threatening a county 
court summons, but never a scrap have I received.’” 

a rogue to make. What could they do with a set of plans but 
tear them up to light their pipes with? And in these 


feel there was insuperable difficul: 
“ He lost 
money as it was, 
said I, after 
&@ moment’s consideration, “and fi 
ng 
” rejoined my informant, glad to have an oppor- 
an agent; I was too sharp to be done by these rascals. This 
very story I have now told you. “ By Jove,” says one gentle- 
’ said I, “and how have you been flat enough to 
with the dogs did. You see, I published a series of engineer- 
one John Peek, I think the name was, but I haven’t the letter 
ment did I imagine that any rogue could make money out of 
a week for my cheque, but it did not come, and since that 
“ Well, but,” I interrupted, “that was a funny venture for 
days of cheap newspapers they couldn’t be hard up for 
spills.” 


“Why, Mag see,” continued the commercial, “all is fish 
that goes into their net. Perhaps they wanted to keep their 
hands in, perhaps they had a customer for the plans; but be 
that as it may, oad prog never saw the light of again.” 

“ Then you failed to trace them in any way ?” I asked. 

“ Never found a trace of them again,” replied the narrator. 
“T told the gentleman I was going south, and if he chose I 
would make some inquiry his plans, and take some 
trouble to find out what became of them. He accepted my 
offer directly, and when I got to Cottonchester, I put myself, 
as they say on the Continent, in communication with the au- 
thori In the first place, however, I called at the house 
where John Peek, Esq., was supposed to live, and found it a 
decent-looking place in @ fourth or fifth rate street. It was a 
quiet neighbourhood, with two or three quiet public- 
houses dotted around at intervals. A rather dirty 
old woman came to the door when I knocked, and to 
my question if Mr. Peek lived there, she replied by another 
— asking me if I was the gentleman who came from 

ublin. Oh, ho, thought I, here’s another plant, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, I said, Yes. The moment's hesitation 
put her on her guard. Mr. Peek, she said, had gone from there 
some time since; he had a warehouse somewhere in the city, 
but where it was she could not tell, nor could she tell me 
where I could get the desired information. Well, you see, I 
was thrown on my beam ends. I might as well look 
for a needle in a bundle of hay, as for Mr. Peek in Cotton- 
chester, and so I thought I would try another tack, I recol- 
lected I had a friend in the city who had something to do 
with the corporation accounts, and I went off direct to him. 

“*How are you, Mr. Brown?” said he, the moment he 
saw me, and there was an air of suspicion in his face when he 
accosted me; ‘ what wind has blown you here ?* 

“«Why,’ said I, ‘I half suspect you know my message,’ be- 
cause Fava see,” explained the commercial, “there was a sly 
pak ein his eye, and he was a shrewd fellow was Mr. 

atty. 

“* Well, I am glad to see you, whether I am right or wrong 
in my surmises,’ said he; ‘but let’s have your story at 


once.’ 
“* Why,’ said I, ‘a friend of mine has been fool enough to 
trust a Mr. Peek——’ 


“*Ah, haf Mr. Catty laughed out heartily; ‘the Long 
Firm, I see. Ah! Is as much.’ 

“You see, sir,” explained the commercial, “ how readily he 
took me; so I told him the story as briefly as 1 could, and 
asked for his advice. 

“*T can fre you a note to the superintendent of detectives,’ 
poomepes Te Catty, “and I am yo hy will do all = 
power to help you. Perhaps you t manage to get ho’ 
of the plans again, always supposing you pray te out Mr. 
Peek’s “ warehouse,” but I suspect they have been sold for 
waste paper before this.’ 

“* But, bless me, Mr. Catty,’ said I, ‘how do you sharp 
pe a i fellows allow such a state of things among 

ou 
ne Well,’ said he, laughingly, ‘ if wehad alittle bit of a des- 
potism here, you know, we might hang them or drown them, 
or perhaps imprison them for life; but, unfortunately, our 
laws are very comprehensive, and the legal adviser of the 
Long Firm to keep himself within their limits.” 

wae. said f in horror, ‘ have they really a legal ad- 
viser 


“*Ay, said Mr. Catty, coolly, ‘a broken-down attorney, 
who is really the head of the firm. I believe,’ he added, ‘he 
was once a respectable man; but that is a long time since, 
and his career is one of the romances of thievery.’ 

“*Then they are of long standing?’ ejaculated L 

“* So long have they carried on their practices,’ replied Mr. 
Catty, ‘ that I am astonished their handwriting is not as fami- 
liar over the whole country as the face of a newspaper. I 
tell you, sir, as a I believe they have stolen, or “con- 
veyed,” as the wise it, every mortal thing but a white 
elephant ; a black one I believe they fave had. But this is their 
position: they get hold of the newspapers, and con over the 
advertisements with the greatest care; for almort everything 
of which money can be made they send an order, and scarce- 
ly a day passes without one or two successful replies. You 
see the transaction isa business matter. They give} an order 
with a name and address so near to the truth, that little legal 
subtlety is required to make the affair the most honest in the 
world, to all appearance; then, as you may be sure, the ras- 
cals are not worth the powder and shot which would bring 
them down by process of law. Publicity, sir, and ter cau- 
tion on the part of the business public, are the only means of 

these fellows into h ’ 





“* You me, Mr. Oatty; you do, indeed? said I; 
* and I don’t know that there is any use whatever in making 
any further inquiries,’ ; 
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THE ALBION: 





“* Oh, yes,’ he interru) ‘take this letter to Superintend- 
ent Nailem and if you cannot get your plans again, I promise 
y 


you you will be interested information.’ 
“ Well, sir, I thanked him for his letter and advice,” conti- 
nued the co “ and after a little trouble I found Mr. 


Nailem, to whom I related my story, after handing him my 
letter, and very willing I fo him either to assist me in my 
search or give me information.” 

“T sup) ” said I, interrogatively, “Mr. Nailem was as 
quick to divine your business as Mr. Catty hac been ?” 

“ Just so,” says the commercial, “ but he didn’t laugh, he 
only smiled. Detectives, you see, consider it unprofessional 
to laugh in the face of a client, as I suppose I might call my- 
.self, and Mr. Nailem only smiled gravely, nodded his head, 
and said ‘ Ah!” 

“Well, then, did you go on with your researches?” I 


“Ne, we went, no further,” returned my commercial in- 
formant, “ because I saw it was useless to do so; but I got in- 
telligence that both startled and amused me.” 

“You heard something of the plans of the Long Firm, I 
a ,if you did not hear of your own plans?” sug- 


“ Indeed I did,” replied the narrator ; “ I asked Mr. Nailem 
what use the Long Firm could really make of a set of plans 
that were of no use to any one but engineers or miners, or 
railroad speculators. 

“* Bless you, sir,’ says he, ‘they take anything, merely for 
the sake of taking them. They have acquisitiveness very 
strongly developed, as I have heard a phrenologist say ; at 
the same time, they are remarkably clever in getting quit of 
whatever they get hold of. Why, sir, he went on, ‘ would 
you believe it; | actually got a pulpit one day, and an 
y oangem the day after; an voeg Rave had cows, geese, sheep, 

ogs, pigs, poultry—even an eagle. 

= Well, now,” said the commercial, “it was really my turn 
to laugh, and laugh I did, very heartily. ‘ What in the world,’ 
said I to Mr. Nailem, ‘ did they do with the omnibus, or the 
pulpit, or the edgle ? 

“* Why,’ said he, ‘ the eagle fell into our hands by an acci- 
dent. One of o ur people was at the police station when it 
arrived, and stru°k with the sight of the bird, he inquired to 
whom it was directed. The name he knew at once, and he 
took the liberty of detaining it until the owner was commu- 
nicated with. There was an odd thing connected with that 
eagle, Mr. Nailem went on to say, with a laugh, ‘that 
amused us for weeks after. We had no place to put it except 
the coal-cellar, and one of the men, going down one evenin 
to fill a scuttle with coals, the brute flew at him, although it 
‘was chained up, and away he scampered, screaming out that 
the devi) was after him. The eagle, however, died before we 
found out the owner, and then we sold his body to a bird- 
stuffer, and handed over the proceeds to the owner, after pay- 
ing the railway fare. As for the pulpit and the omnibus, and 
the other things,’ he continued, ‘ there is unfortunately a lot 
of men with money in their possession who are always ready 
to pick up a cheap bargain, whether it is really an honert one 
or not; if it were not for these people the Long Firm would 
starve. They are just as bad, if not wore, than the real 
rogues, but if the firm is out of the reach of prosecution, these 
fellows are one step farther off than they, and they are the 
men who get goods at one twentieth part of their value, after 
paying their railway expenses.’ 

“* But do you really mean to say, Mr. Nailem,’ said I, ‘that 
there is nothing to be done with these people ?” 

“* Yes” says Mr. Nailem, ‘the newspapers do a great deal 
to expose them, but they will always have victims so long as 
people are stupid enough to give credit to any man who can 
write a decent letter, anc date it from some high-sounding ter- 
race. Why, sir, it is not three weeks since they got £40 worth 
of pork pies from London.” 

“ Here I could no longer contain my laughter, but burst out 
in a loud guffaw. ‘Why they must be living on pork pies yet, 
Mr. Nailem,’ said L. 

“* No such thing, sir,” said he; “ they fa the whole 
tribe of them together, and for three days they feasted on pork 
pies and porter. The way the affair came to be known to us 
‘was through the immense gathering of familiar hands at a 
public-house in the city. Ooe of our people saw a score or 
two of them there one day, and on going into the place he 
found every man with a pork pie in his hand, and a pot of 
beer or porter before him. They had sold some of the pies 
to raise money for the drink, and in three days there was not 
a vestige of a crust left.. The owner of the pies came down 
from London to seek after them, but his journey was useless. 
He couldn’t find his customer, and if he had, he could only 
have sued him in the county court.’ 

“ Has there ever been an attempt made to prosecute any of 
them?’ I asked. 

“* Yes, there has,’ replied Mr. Nailem, ‘ but unsuccessfully. 
An old fellow with scarcely a coat on his back, and nothing 
more than a table and two chairs in his “ sky parlour,” wrote 
to London for a family carriage, and got it, too. He wrote 
like a Quaker, headed his letter “ Respected Friend,” and the 
carriage came down in due course. He raised sufficient money 
to pay the railway fare, and afterwards pawned the carr 
for £10. There was a prosecution against this men, but it 
broke down, though it-got as far as the assizes: the jury were 

ted to discharge him, as there was no case against 


him.’ 

“* Really,’ said I, in astorfishment, ‘it seems as if these fel- 
lows could commit a robbery with impunity.’ 

“*It would indeed appear like it,” said Mr. Nailem, ‘if 
you knew their full history; positively they have succeeded 
In getting hold of nearly all sorts of things. they have 
had several times, and most valuable ones too. They got a 
horse from Ireland, which they sold in Lincolnshire. ey 
very nearly got a prize cow from Devonshire. Washing- 
machines are commou things with them. Musical instruments 
are plentiful. Prize pigs, prize turkeys and fowls, and prize 
dogs, they have “ boned.” Fifty tons of oil-cake, a polar bear, 
a eton from a London school of anatomy, nearly a whole 
cargo of timber, lots of wine,—books they don’t seem to have 
much regard for, but nearly everything else they have had 
through their fingers. Latterly, he continued, ‘ we have 
managed to choke them off a little. When the railway peo- 
ple get a parcel or a lot of goods which they think is not all 
aquare, they send a mi to one of us directly, and we 
hang about till one of the Firm comes to make inquiries, and 
of course we put a stop to the affair at once. ly we 
know our customer we send a telegraphic m to the 
owner of the goods, and the reply rege ang fan to stop them 
leaving the station. Next morning there is a letter; com- 
monly, indeed, a messenger ; and we save the 
of pounds’ worth of . The 


and bably w 
= other I large owe 


“*Then you can exercise a little wholesome despotism| 

















































iage | something even for 


in this “¢- al the 

goods way was alwa: 
miserably poor, but latterly they must have been uaat itatte- and 
iii be Opediing’ an in | “ improvement in muffs, to be called the patent reticule travel- 


’ said I to Mr. Nailem. ‘ Do these precious rascals | ously, but 

never attempt to dispute your authority ?” 
“*Why, says Mr. Nailem, ‘ we know our customers pretty 
well now, you see, When we first attempted this game, they 
blustered, and perhaps we were rather 


bootlessly, to imbibe his drill-sergeant’s precepts 
nde, will i something to relieve him ofa portion at 
haps, however, the-words “ beating ine” ere seat to be es: 

0) are meant to be un- 
d of burning our | derstood literally. In that case this machine must have been 



































































fingers; but the names of the members of the Long Firm be- | intended.to outstrip a cert&in venerable mage with a cer- 
came 80 familiar to us, and their persons were 80 to | tain famous forelock. The smoker need no longer labour un- 
the police, that we laughed at their threats. They have im- an ugly stump of clay. 


peer to and disfigure 

Heal too precious to be thus thrown away on such trifies, 
especially when there is such a thing as a patent “machine 
for blackening smoking pipes and mouthpieces of .” He 
w clgaret mould,” aa" elo various bins 


pudence enough for anything, and ha an 
action some of these a against wrgective ter detaining 


ot Why,’ continued he, after a little pause, for both of us Pipes,” the 


had run aground, and hardly knew what to say; ‘ they |“ ” as various kinds of patent cigar tubes, 
brought a nobleman’s agent to Cottonchester one day to get|/ and numerous other equally useful inventions, including the 
back some pigs, but he didn’t succeed. The way was this.| “system of giving a t aroma to new smoking pipes.” 
The nobleman is prize animals of nearly every kind, and | Furthermore, it may be useful to hint that there is “an ap- 
he had been taken in with some fellows who “ bought” a lot of for destroying flies,” besides a patent “improvement 
valuable turkeys from him. The transaction was finished by | in fly traps.” Even that indefatigable advertiser, the “ plain 
letter, and he never saw the purchasers, nor their money | cook,” the genius of invention es the object of her care ; 


either. Well, he had some beautiful fowls and a fine dog 
stolen from his yarda, and soon after he had a letter from Cot- 
tonchester asking him to sell a prize bull, and you see, he 
fancied the writer might be the fellow who had stolen his 
fowls and his dog. Moreover, he had “sold” some prize Pigs 
to another branch of the firm, and his agent thought he would 
get them altogether if he came to Cottonchester ; but he didn’t, 
and from that day to this, my lord has never seen his animals, 
nor his animals’ worth.’ 

“Well, sir,” continued the commercial gentleman, “I was 
perfectly satisfied with my inquiry, and, after shaking hands 
with Mr. Nailem, and thanking him, I left with the impression 
that the laws of England were made for honest men, not for 
thieves. If we had a little bit of police despotism, it would 


for there are many such helps as the “ap 
beef tea and vegetables,” the “machine for 
coal dust,” the ‘ 

ing and 


tus for boiling 
conglomerating 
improvement in preparing potatoes for boil- 
cooking,” the “ boiling apparatus,” and so forth. For 
purpose there are various “ improvements” in churns, and 
there is a wonderful machine called the “improved apparatus 
for cows.” Lady readers will be horrified beyond 
measure to hear that there is a patent for the “ manufacture of 
soap from the juice of snails.” It is to be hoped that the dis- 
closure of this fact will not lead any one to form an aversion 
to so useful and n an article as that referred to. 
It is somewhat surprising to read of the numerous patents 
for improvements in such insignificant articles as match-boxes, 
envelopes, purses, candles, candlesticks, &c. In fine, lest the 


save honest people a lot of vexation and expense.” reader should ever ha to require such things, it may be 
“Tm afraid,” said I, “you gentlemen who cut about the| well to remember thar there yo patents for Nedsteads oak 
country to sell your 8 would be the first to cry out it | pencil-cases, spirit lamps and horse-shoes, scissors and shears, 


it. There is no cure,” continued I, as I lighted my candle to 
go to bed, “ but publicity and common sense. A tradesman 
should rather run the risk of losing a customer than of losing 
his money, and no honest man could complain if a dealer 
i from him ready money or a reference on his first trans- 
ion. 

“You're right, sir; you’ve about hit the right nail on the 

head,” said the commercial, as he nodded a good night Ay _ 


ee - 


CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT OFFICE 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


In this age of wonders is there any one sceptical enough to 
hold up his head in the face of day, and say, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun?” If there breathes such a man, we can 

ive him no better advice than that he ought to devote his 
t spare half hour to the perusal of the publications of the 
Commissioners of Patents, containing as they do detailed lists, 
not only of the innumerable inventions patented in this 
country (Great Britain), but also of those patented in France, 
Austria, the United States, and other foreign countries. If 
one half the world does not know how the other half lives, 
these Commissioners take care to leave one half the world no 
excuse whatever for being in ignorance as to what the other 
half invents and patents. 

The first thing that strikes one as remarkable in looking 
over the Commissioners’ lists is the magnitude of the number 
of patents which are each year being The curious 
reader may naturally enough inquire, “ For what can all these 
patente be obtained?” To such a question the most fitting 
answer would be the interrogatory—“ For what are patents 
not taken out now-a-days?” It seems to be the fashion in 
these days of commercial enterprise to procure a patent for 
anything and everything—from tobacvo pipes up to steam- 
engines, and from electric em down to pen-holders. 
No sooner does the ingenious mind of the inventor conceive 
some new contrivance, or some “ improvement” on an old one, 
than he instantly rushes to the Patent Office, procures “ Her 
Majesty’s Letters Patent,” and links his fate to that of his in- 
vention for better for worse; in other words, for profit or for 
loss, as the result may show. If he has the command of the 
necessary amount of capital to enable him to “ bring out” his 
discovery, weil and good. If not, there are dozens of British 
vampires always ready to advance the necessary outlay for 
“a good thing,” and to receive the lion’s share of the profits in 
return. 

If the reader is determined to attempt the perusal of the 
patent lists for the first time, he should sit down with a firm 
resolution not to be astonished at anything. He should not, 
for instance, be at all surprised though he came suddenly on 
a t for making purses of a very delicate textile fabric out 
of the auricular extremities of a sow; for depriving flints of 
their epidermis ; or detecting weasels in a state of somnolence. 
Morvees greater almost than these, will be met with at every 
turn. In these lists will be found something to suit the tastes 
and wants of every grade of society. For inventors are a phil- 
anthropic race. They consult all tastes and all fancies: they 
have something for every aga, WF grew for Dives, and 

he economical paterfamilias, 
with expensive daughters, will find a patent for “a mode of 
rendering ladies’ dresses more durable ;” another for “ hygienic 
bonnets for ladies and children, that cannot get out of shape ;” 
and, if the family shoemaker is in the habit of sending in in- 
conveniently long bills, there is consolation to be found in the 
been obtained for “ everlasting foot-cover- 
ings.” The paterfamilias; will find somet for himself as 
well,in the shape of the “improvement in men’s dresses, 
whereby the parts near the buttons and collars are made more’ 
durable.” He may also encourage his little daughter with the 
intelligence that a nt has been taken out for “a means of 
facilitating the study of the piano.” He may also take a note 
of the fact, for the benefit of the younger mem of the family, 
that there are patents for “ tooth-powder for children,” “ im- 
ore in dolls,” “jointed dolls’ heads,” “ pinafores and 


chimney-pots and poultices, gas-meters and vices, saws and 
corsets, mangles and pianofortes, ferry-boats, and iron-cased 
ships, railway and perambulators, anchors and sepul- 
chral monuments, “improved” machines for cutting and 
shaping corks, and for corking bottles and other vessels, for 
making lace and for making Wire-ropes; in short, machines 
for making and doing almost everything, however apparently 
insignificant or important. Even the philosopher’s stone has, 
in its time, been the subject of a patent. An old writer re- 
cords that in the reign of Edward III., some alchymists per- 
suaded the king that a philosopher’s stone might be made; 
that the king granted a commission to two friars and two alder- 
men to inquire if it was feasible ; and that, they having certifi- 
ed that it was, his majesty granted the two aldermen a patent 
of privilege to the effect that they and their assigns should 
have “ the sole making of the philosopher's stone.” 

But while there were,so many patents in England for com- 
paratively trivial matters, it ought to be mentioned that the 
great majority of English patents relate to far more important 
subjects, Thus there are hundreds of patents for all sorts of 
“improvements” and new adaptations connected with the 
railway, the electric telegraph, gas-making and gas-b urning,the 
smelting, forging, cutting, and punching of iron, brewing and 
distilling, and agriculture. Patents for machinery used in the 
various manufactures are to be found in very large proportion. 
There are numerous inventions connected with shipping, such 
as ships’ boats, sails, rigging, — for lowering boats, 
&e. y of these inventions, it is understood, were first in- 
troduced to public notice by means of papers read before the 
British Association for the Promotion of Social Science. A 
great many patents are also constantly being obtained for 
tools used in all the various trades and handicrafts. Ventila- 
tion appears to be a tayourite subject with inventors, looking 
to the number of patents that may be classed under that head. 
‘The number of inventions for preserving life at sea is so 
large that one almost wonders that people are ever drowned. 
These inventious consist of cork and air mattresses and 
tunics, swimming belts, and many similaritems. We are here 
reminded of acuriousjidea, which, to our certain knowledge, an 
energetic colonel of volunteers seriously made a hobby of, 
until it was beaten out of his head by some one possessing a 
little more worldly wisdom and practical common sense. That 
idea was this, that the science of constructing pontoons is an 
unnecessary branch of the military art, and that all necessity 
for them ought to be = eqn so far at least as our brave 
volunteers are concerned, by supplying each volunteer with 
one of these patent inflatable india-rubber mattresses, and an 
ordinary umbrella. These, besides being of incalculable 
service di a campaign, would enable the proprietors to 
y of water, on an emergency, without bridge or 
boats: the mattress would be used as a float, and the ordinary 
umbrella would be carefully and skilfully managed as a sort of 
lug-sail. Peter Simple —— across the river from his 
French prison on a y-Gampish umbrella, with the assist- 
ance ot his friend O’Brien, is nothing to this. 

The number of patents annually granted in the United 
Kingdom seems to be about three thousand five hundred on 
an average. There is reason to believe that a great many of 
the articles, however, which are marked “ patent,” and are 
sold as such, have never been patented at all, or if they have 
been, the patents have expired. Unfortunately, iu certain lines 
of business at least, commercial morality is not s0 strict as it 
might be; and when a mercantile adventurer desires to mo- 
nopolize the trade in a particular business—say in the manu- 
facture of lucifer-matches of a particular makc—he resorts to 
the .simple expedient of adding the little word “ patent” to 
the paper cover of the box. Whether this serves more as an 
inducement to people to buy, than as a sort of intimidation to 
others against imitation, it is difficult to say. 

In France, the number of its granted is somewhat 
larger than in England. While the lists of French patents 
show a very fair number of really useful and scientific inven- 
tions, there is also a very large proportion of patents for such 
trifles as seamless petticoats, cosmetics, toys, liqueurs, billiard 
balls and cues, -cutters, gaiters, rat-traps, cravats, cigar 


ibs for children,” and “an improvement in the gymnastic | cases, portmonnais, spring mattresses, et hoc genus omne. No 
ons known as seesaws,and an improvement in the mode | small amount of ingenuity must have been exercised in the 
of working the same.” 


invention of such things as a “ counting machine for cashiers ¥ 
“ an apparatus for controlling receipts,” and the “ atmospheric 
der.” Another invention, the “ penholder and pen- 
driver,” no doubt obviates the necessity for having either 
clerk or amanuensis. One reads with wonder and admiration 
of the “ system of subterraneous irrigation by means of 
damp air ;” but with still wonder of the patent for “a 
mode of advertising.” must indeed be a very curious 
affair. In London, where advertising has become almost one 
of the fine arts, one may see every day a hundred different in- 
grooms “ modes” of advertising. Thereare, in the first place, 
advertisements, consisting of puffs, poetry 

sense nonsense; there is the “literature of the walls” 
enabling all passers-by to read, in letters as long as they are 
broad, of the excellent merits of the commodities of the va 
rious advertisers; there is also that nuisance of nuisances the 


The inventors seem to be very to the ladies—at all 
events they do not forget them ; and this is obvious from the 
patents for their especial benefit. These patents 
are for such articles as collars, cuffs, bonnets, stays, crinolines, 
hooped skirts, gloves, shoes, victorines, boas, hooks aud eyes, 
parasols, “ companions,” workboxes, and even hairpins. The 

improved needle-threading apparatus” must no doubt prove 
very serviceable tograndmothers. Besides these, there.are pa- 
tent “dress fastenings,” “ frames of seamless petticoats,” “ solid 
and liquid cosm: “improved contrivance for distending 

skirts of ladies’ ’ and preserving the required form 
thereof;” as well as the “ self-acting fan,” and the 


wy patslotio and elfenctificing volunteer, striving assidu- 
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street handbills, with which one is annoyed at every turn in 
the leading thoroughfares. Then there are those demure- 
from four to 
sometimes twelve, patrol and obstruct the streets, each with 
his shoulder-board and each shoulder-board with its own 
huge letter, and each huge letter the disintegrated portion of 


looking individuals who, in numbers 


some little word. But what this new ‘ mode of ad 
can ibly be, we are a little puzzled to understand. 
It is undeniable, however, that there are im France a 
number of inventions for manufacturing for the 
manufacture of silk, woollen, cotton, and other fabrics. There 


are also many inventions connected with the manufacture of 


beet-root sugar, and with vine culture and wine-making ; but, 
on the whole, it must be admitted that they patent some very 
odd things in France sometimes, For example, there is the 
“apparatus for throwing stonea,” which no doubt proves of 
inestimable service to the French schoolboys, and economises 
their labour ; but which would be very dangerous for adop- 
tion, politically speaking, to those who live in glass houses. 
Then there is a patent “tumbler’—for fastening windows, 
however ; and we have also a “double mirror with a spring 
and reflector for catching larks.” The patent “binocle for 
stopping horses,” and the “safety bridle for subduing fiery 
horses,” as weil as the “harness for preverting horses from 
running away,” are all fortunately of modern invention, other- 
wise Cowper would never have left us a John Gilpin. Itisa 
noticeable fact that inventions for protection against accidents 
to riders and drivers are very numerous in almost every coun- 
try. For example, in Belgium there isa patent “ apparatus 
for stopping fiery horses ;” and in England we have numerous 
similar inventions, such as the “ apparatus for preventing har- 
nessed horses from falling.” 
Oa the whole, however, the peculiarity of the French 
genius of invention is ingenuity in very matters. We can- 
not, in England, boast of having invented that doubtless most 
useful article the “ powder for facilitating walking.” This 
“ powder” is surely not intended to be used or “taken” in 
the same fashion as the powder which (so Sir Walter Scott 
tells us in Woodstock) Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, knew how 
to compound for increasing the speed of horses. Accordin 
to the novelist, the escape of Charles II. from Woodstoc 
was due to the efficacy of “six balls prepared of the most 
cordial spices, mixed with medicaments of the choicest and 
most invigorating quality,” and which, being ‘given from 
hour to hour, wrapt in a covering of good beef or venison, 
a horse of spirit will not flag for five hours at the speed of 
fifteen miles an hour.” But to return—the French have also 
@ peculiar “apparatus for decanting liquids at table,” and a 
patent for “seamless shoes.” These last, we presume, are 
made either of gutta-percha or cast-iron. Then there is an 
invention, the modus operandi of which does not very clear! 
appear. It is a “mode of transatlantic conveyance for avoid- 
ing the loading and unloading of goods.” By means of this 
invention merchandise may possibly be transported in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to that we read of in the fairy tales 
about the “ wishing-cap,” or in the Arabian Nights, where a cer- 
tain Persian Prince, who sat him down on his carpet at the 
gate of Damascus at night, and was at Bagdad in the morn- 
ing—with his dressing case and patent leather portmanteau, 
no doubt. Our French neighbours particularly excel in “ im- 
provements in artificial sets of teeth.” We refrain from 
speculating as to whether the apparently great demand for 
these articles may not arise from their innumerable varieties 
of dondons and similar sweet things. 
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A VERY POLITE PATIENT. 


I am a consulting physician, as the popular phrase goes, 
although it does not very accurately define my employment. 
The younger members of my profession should rather use the 
future-passive of the verb, about-to-be (or ready-to-be-at-the- 
shortest-possible-notice) consulted; while the elder members 
might, if they are tolerably fortuaate, adopt the past participle, 
and call themselves consulted physicians. The latter is the 
rank at which I have arrived myself. Immediately after break- 
fast, 1 install myself in my sanctum at the back of the house, 
and am prepared to receive patients. Every ring at the front- 
door bell between the hours of 10 and 12 a. m. hasan auriferous 
sound, and is worth at least a guinea. 

The halt, the lame, and the blind I am always delighted to 
see in my reception-room, atone pound one a head and up- 
wards. I dare say the robust Irish lady, who is so good as to 
sweep the crossing opposite, envies the rich folks whose car- 
riages throng about my door every morning. But I can 
assure her thet they repay the compliment by envying her. 
One must not speak evil of the bridge that carries us over the 
river of life, but I can’t say that the majority of my rich pa- 
tients are amiable people. They do not bear their cross of 
sickness nearly so well as poorer folks, who have so many 
other wearisome burdens to carry. The difference between 
the sick whom I see at my own house, and those, similar] 
affiicted, whom I visit a few hours afterwards in hospital, is 
very marked. Of course, they all complain; it is one of the 
offices—and by no means a useless one—of a consulting 
physician to hear complaints; it isa relief to the sufferer to 
pour his woes into the ear of one who will at least understand 
even if too cruel to sympathise with them. It is neither kind 
nor wise to cut a fellow-creature very short while he is enu- 
merating his calamities, although we may be pean. 2d aware 
of what he is going to say. “ You feel so and so, and so and so, 
and so and so, don’t you?” say some of ag bape yj breth- 
Tren, putting question after question so fast, that the answer 
can be only “ Yes” or“ No ;” whereupon the afflicted creature 
sighs, like one who has been interrupted in his choicest 
anecdote by some rude fellow’s informing him that his story 
> old as the hills. sttaaaaditi ten taieiiel : m~ 

ow, the r man, ough by na’ pee ous, seems 

be aware that on that long line of beds in the same ward there 
are others whose cases are at least as serious as his own, and 

which require to be stated at some length ; and he often makes 
some attempt to condense what he has to say, although that 
isa feat by no means easy tohim. He is a Patient, too, in 
the best sense ; submitting to all that is proposed, because he 
is convinced that the very best is being done for him, to the 
extent of our ability, as God forbid it chould not be done. 
Whereas my rich friends sometimes seem to consider, con- 
scious of having paid their guinea, and that Time is Money, 
that a shilling a minute is a good deal to pay for enlarging not 
only upon their particular calamity, but upon various other 
Matters, scarcely within my province. ln consequence of 
which, [ take care to havea clock on my mantel-piece that 
strikes not only the hours, but the half-hours and quarters 


pretty loudly. This gives me the opportunity of referring 
politely to the flight of Time, and thereby abbreviating the 
narration of n unnecessary details which seem to verge 


+Upon the confines of Eternity. 


The ante-room where my patients assemble is similarly 
furnished, so that each may Know exactly how long he has 


jumped up, and throwing down a sovereign and a shilling 
himself as 
scription.” 


still writing very slowly, when the clock on the mantel-piece 


left alone in the anteroom, to make a clean sweep of everything 
valuable he could lay his hands upon, the clock among the 


wise is apt to he ing): age for not even the most engag- 
ing periodicals, or or newspapers, can make that 
period elapse quickly, at the end of which may be delivered 
a sentence of many years’ imprisonment, without hard 
labour, alas! or anythin 
eye-disease 


are in such sad straits as these, however, are generally less 
impatient than those more lightly afflicted; some of whom 
(as I learn from my servant) do not always behave themselves 
quite politely, but struggle with one another for precedence 
of interview with their unconscious humble servant, myself. 
-gentlemen and afflicted ladies (especially) will even 
go the length of asserting that they came by special appoint- 
ment, and upon that false pretext obtain an advantage over 
the rest of the company; while nothing is more common 
than for them to be confused as to the exact date of their ar- 
rival, and to give themselves the benefit of the doubt, to the 
detriment of others. 
In cases of this kind, the clock is invaluable; my servant 
sets down to a second the time at which each arrives, and a 
reference to the calendar thus kept is of course without ap- 
peal. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that he 
takes some personal interest in my morning visitors, and forms 
some opinion in his own mind respecting them, even if he is 
not called upon to express it—like his master. Upon a re- 
cent occasion, he admitted into this ante-room of mine a very 
polite patient indeed, whose behaviour was altogether so ex- 
ceptional, that I think it worthy of record, not so much as an 
example to others—although he was the very pink and pat- 
tern of patients (up to a certain point)—as for the instruction 
of all Consulting Physicians. This gentleman had never hon- 
oured me by seeking my advice before, nor is it probable that 
the nature of our interview will lead him to resort to me 
—although he may perhaps favour other members of the 
faculty with his society. Yet I shall never forget him, while 
Memory holds her seat at all, and my right hand retains the 
faculty of recognising a sovereign and a shilling at first touch 
through any amount of silver-paper. ; 
The cases brought under my notice had been unusuall 
serio upon the morning in question, and about 10.40 
inquired of my servant somewhat anxiously how many pa- 
tients remained still to be seen, as I had to be at a consulta- 
tion in the neighbourhood precisely at noon. 
“There’s only one gentleman left,” said he; “he arrived an 
hour ago ; but heisso very polite, that he has hitherto declined 
to take his turn.” 
I was sorry to hear this, for, according to my experience, 
such an individual was likely to be in acritical state of health, 
or perhaps only postponed his interview till last, so that he 
raight prolong it without interruption. 
“T hope everybody does come in in jee order, James,” 
— L “You know what an objection I have to any favouri- 
m,’ 
“O dear, sir,[am sure I never took a shilling from any 
gentleman or lady in my life, in order that they ut be ad- 
mitted earlier.” 
“ Really, James, I never said you did,” replied I severely. 
“Show the gentleman it.” 
The patient whose acquaintance I had now the pleasure of 
making for the first time, had the appearance of a country gen- 
tleman ; he was well dressed, but there was an absence of that 
undefinable smartness and completeness about his attire which 
is only found in town-made garments; moreover, his eye wan- 
dered all over the room with an expression very unlike the 
incurious gaze of a well-bred Londoner. His very politeness 
had probably arisen from an erroneous idea, that it was the 
fashion in good society to make little self-sacrifices in giving 
way to other people. 
“T am afraid, sir, you have been detained a considerable 
time,” observed I. 
“ Not at all,” returned he briskly. “I was in no particular 
hurry. I have plenty of leisure here in London, away from 
all my usual country avocations, and there were several people 
in your anteroom who, I am sure, had more urgent need of 
your advice than I. In fact, I feel that I have scarcely any 
right to intrude upon your valuable time at all; but I have 
been a good deal bothered with cough at night, and I should 
like to be cured of it.” 
“Take a seat, sir. Any pain in your chest ?” 
“I don’t think it will be necessary to examine me,” ob- 
served he nervously: “I can tell you my symptoms, such as 
they are.” 
ow curious it is that those who are apparently the strongest 
and most healthy, are often the most morbidly apprehensive. 
I could not help smiling to see that respectable fox-hunter, as 
he looked to be, hugging his coat together, as though 
od stethoscope had. been a dagger seeking entrance into his 
eart. 
- My dear sir,” said I, “this little instrument will not hurt 
you.” 
At this moment, a very singular thing took place : the clock 
upon my mantel-piece struck the three-quarters past eleven, 
and I seemed to hear the sound repeated from the clock in 
the next room. It was a muffled sound, but the wonder was 
how it could have arrived at all through two wooden doors 
and a baize one. I was so convinced that I did hear it, how- 
ever, that [ immediately strode forward to see for myself 
whether any of the doors of communication were open. ‘They 
were all closed. When I returned, my patient had unbuttoned 
his coat, and assured me that he had no silly objection to 
being stethoscoped, if 1 — it worth while, but that there 
Was nothing the matter with him beyond a troublesome 
5 for which he wanted a prescription. 
is lungs seemed sound enough indeed, and I need not 
have been so long examining them but for a certain reason. 
Very different trom most hypochondriacal folks, my new 
friend seemed so very anxious to cut short our interview, that 
he began to awaken my suspicions as to whether he was a 
bond fide patient at all. I knew that I should discover this if 
I couid only detain him for a quarter of an hour, and there- 
fore I prolonged my stethoscopic investigations. "At last he 


m 


with no little ostentation, upon the table, expressed 
perfectly satisfied. 


“ But, my dear sir,” said I, “you have not got your pre- 
It wanted then one minute to the hour of noon, but I was 


began to strike ; I thought it would never have done, so eagerly 
was I watching for the first note of its companion time-piece, 
which I felt sure by this time was concealed somewhere about 
my polite patient’s person. He had waited until he had been 


rest. He had stuffed this at first, I fancy, into his breast- 
pocket—whence arose his original objection to the use of the 





had to wait before he ia admitted ; an which other- 


stethoscope—but had transferred it, while I went to look at 
the doors, to some other part of as he 


to do at all—as in some cases of 
; or some feli decree which involves the loss of 
| limb; or even the dread doom of death itself. People who 


had been, however, he had omitted, or had not had the oppor- 
tunity, to silence the voice of my faithful dial. I heard ita 
whisper—its faint “tick, tick” all the time—and now I was 
waiting for its full voice in accusation of the robber. At last 
it came. One can scarcely imagine a situation more embar- 
rassing than that of my polite patient with his stolen clock 
striking very distinctly in the pocket of his coat-tail, and in the 
hearing of its rightful proprietor. 

“T have found out what is the matter with you, my friend,” 
said I, p a hand-bell, which brought in James upon 
the instant. “You are troubled with the Tic Doulowreuc. 
Your symptoms are exceedingly striking. This prescription 
must be made up at once, and my servant will run out for it, 
while you remain here a minute or two.” 

Never was prescription so short : 

Jam. fet. a. pol. im. 
Or without any abbreviation, as I had written it: 
James, fetch a Policeman immediaetly. 





THE WORK OF TIME. 


The work of time is seen in many ways. Men come and 
go; empires rise, flourish, and fade, and even their memories 
are swept away under the devastating influence of time; but 
of what time? A great authority says: “'There is no more an 
absolutely long or short time than there is an absolutely 
great or little space.” The historian, taking the lifetime of a 
man as a scale of measurement, regards Babylon as an ancient 
empire ; the p ids as ancient structures and some of our 
own cathedrals and ruined castles as “very old.” As time 
can only be recognized by change, which involves a succession 
of events, our idea of time is entirely governed by the unit we 


again | adupt. The paleontologists, or students of ancient life, from 


their notion of the lapse of time, not from the lives of indivi- 
duals, or the duration of empires; but from the duration of 
species. Hence what the historian might call “ very old,” the 
paleontologist or the geologist would call “ very recent,” and 
consequently they are as great in their demands for time as 
the astronomer is for space. The geologist does not ask for 
so much space, but is quite contented with a whole globe. 
We cannot roam all over the globe, or fathom. the abysses 
of geological time, but the interest and scope of the inquiry 
into the mode in which organisms are grouped together may, 
perhaps, be imparted if we confine ourselves to some of the 
more recent fluctuations of plants and animals in point of 
space and time. We shall also have occasion to note a few of 
the changes that have taken place in time; and we would 
repeat that the rapidity or slowness of change is entirely a 
saative term. As the grub inthe nut might think that nut 
trees never blossomed, but always bore nuts, so man, if he 
judged by the experience of his own lifetime, might think the 
hills of his boyhood unchangeable, his native land unmoveable, 
and his animated playmates, such as the dog, &c., destined to 
exist as a species, unalterable in their form, habits, and other 
peculiarities, for an indefinite period. He might think that 
as the dog, the cat, the donkey, and numerous other familiar 
friends exist together now, so they will continue to do until 
the destruction of the world. But as he does not depend 
for information solely upon the experience of a lifetime, having 
his reason to guide him in his inferences as to the former 
states of our globe, he learns that from the earliest period of 
the world’s history there ever has been change, not only in the 
organic but in the inorganic, even in the very hills which the 
poet fondly calls everlasting. And it is chiefly in consequence 
of this change that the — diversity of the organisms of dif- 
ferent countries have arisen. 
We find that the faunas of two closely contiguous, countries 
very much resemble each other, the one containing a few 
species not possessed by the other. When, however, two 
countries are separated by a narrow belt of sea, a greater 
difference frequently prevails, as is exemplified by almost 
every island. In Belgium, for example, there are a certain 
number of reptilian species: nearly, if not quite, all of these 
exist in France. Crossing the Channel we find only half the 
number in England, and all these belong to the same species as. 
are living in Belgium ; half the English species exist in Ireland, 
viz. the common frog, a toad, two water newts, and the green 
lizard. Ifthe animals of larger tracts of country are compared, 
we perceive that while Europe, Asia, and Africa have no 
marsupials, America has a few, and Australia a large number ; 
and also that the Old World has indigenous horses ; Australia 
and America none; the horses which occur in these latter con- 
tinents are descended from individuals which were imported 
from other countries. These few facts will serve to remind 
the reader that the animals of one large tract of land are 
somewhat different from those dwelling in another large area. 
Our object now is to say something as to the distribution of 
life in time, or rather to make a few general observations on 
the extinction or numerical fluctuations of certain animals 
and plants in the tertiary epoch of the geologist. The re- 
searches of the archeologists of the north into the contents of 
the peat mosses of Denmark have elicited some curious infor- 
mation. The peat bogs vary from ten to thirty feet in depth, 
which,to judge from the character ofthe plant-remains of which 
they are composed, would seem to have been first swamps, 
and subsequently mosses, whose surfaces were tolerably firm, 
as we find to be the case now with the bogs on the hills of 
Derbyshire, and in numerous other localities. The swamp 
lants occupy about two or three feet of the lowest part of the 
anish bogs. From these deposits the trunks of a large num- 
ber of trees have been exhumed, but these all occur near the 
edge of the moss, clearly indicating that the trees grew close 
to the margin, and rendering it extremely probable that a 
forest, or rather successive forests, covered the surrounding 
country. In the lower, and consequently the older, parts of 
the bogs the most of the trunks bacco to the Scotch fir 
(Pinus sylvestris) ; higher up, the prevailing tree is that va- 
riety of the common oak (Quercus robur) which has sessile 
acorns; above this the pedunculated variety occurs in lar 
numbers. Other trees are found at various depths, but none 
are so numerous as those mentioned ; from these facts it may 
be concluded that at the time when these peat beds first began 
to form, the Scotch fir was the most common forest-tree of the 
country; in process of time the sessile oak took the place of 
the fir, which in its turn was supplanted by the pedunculated 
oak. At the present period the beech is driving the oak from 
the country, and has already considerably lessened its num- 
bers. We are not sufliciently acquainted with the circum- 
stances under which tbese extraordinary changes took place 
to assign the causes of them correctly, but one is induced to 
ask if this is an example on a large scale of that same kind of 
action which the farmer knows by the name of the rotation 
of crops. Does one kind of tree spring up in a particular 
kind of soil, flourish for a period, and then sink into compa- 
rative scarcity in, in consequence of using up some chemi- 
cal ingredient of the soil which is essential to its prosperity ? 
And is the soil thereby better fitted for the growth of another 





kind of tree; which also thrives and flourishes fora time, and 
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is gradually reduced in number by ar 
its predecessor was? But probably in this, as in many other 
phenomena of nature, more laws than one have been put into 


than in 
try, and, if we may rely on historical data, it 
principal member of the magnificent forests of Denmark for 
eighteen centuries, and yet there was a time when beech trees 
‘were scarce and oaks plentiful. 

A similar succession of trees probably occurred in other 
countries as well as Denmark. In the neighbourhood of 
Aurignac there is a hilly country forming one of the spurs of 
the Pyrenees. One of the hills is called the Montagne de las 
Fajoles, or Hajoles in the dialect of the district, that is, the 
mountain ot beeches, although not a single beech tree is to be 
found on or near it; nor are the population aware of any tra- 
dition of this kind of tree having ever flourished there. The 
era of beech trees in this locality, therefore, ceased at a period 
of time not very far distant. 

In England the sessile oak, though found so shan dentiy 
bogs, and in far ter numbers than the pedunculated kind, 
and although it forms the timber of many ancient houses, is 
now by far the less numerous of the two varieties, The Scotch 
fir is very common in the peat bogs of Great Britain, and in 
the submerged forests on various parts of the coast. Now, 
however, the tree is not often found wild, and were it not for 
artificial plantations, it would be seen but rarely in this coun- 
try. The beech has not been found in any of the English peat 
bogs, nor in the submerged forests; this circumstance and the 
fact of its rarity, except in plantations, renders it exceedingly 
doubtful whether it ever was indigenous in Great Britain. 
When our peat bogs, then, first began to accumulate, the 
Scotch fir and sessile oak were abundant in this country; 
whether the fir preceded the oak, we are unable to say, but 
analogy would lead us to think it did; at any rate, nothing 
proves the contrary. A few centuries since no tree flourished 
80 well as the pedunculated oak, but its numbers have been 
et aa not so much from the encroachments of 
other kinds of trees, as from the demands of man having ex- 
ceeded its powers of increase. The beech tree is to all ap- 
pearances a recent immigrant in the seislands, and, indeed, its 
progress can be faintly traced out. It first appeared in Zu- 
rope, as far as we know, at the base of the Alps and Pyren 
at the end of the tertiary epoch. It exists in the high hills o 
Corsica and Sicily, but not in the higher elevations of Sar- 
dinia. It is concluded from this that the beech was established 
in those islands before they were separated from the main- 
land, an event which is believed to have been subsequent to 
the elevation of the Alps, an event comparatively recent in 
geological time. From the points indicated, the beech spread 
westward and northward to Holland, Normandy, the British 
Isles, and Denmark. According to De Candolle it was not 
known in Holland when that country was conquered by the 
Romans, and it is believed that it has been introduced into 
Holland and England since the Roman first saw those regions. 
In the midland counties of England, however, it seems to have 
established itself. In them it occupies extensive tracts as a 
natural forest to the exclusion of other trees; when once it 
acquires possession of the soil, its power of occupancy is such 
as to prevent the orn or interference of trees which might 
be thought more likely to flourish. At the present time the 
tree is gradually invading the north; it is working its way 
into the forests of Denmark and Germany, and slowly sup- 
planting the cenifers, the birches, and the oaks, Simulta- 
neous with this extension of its area in one direction, there 
seems to be faint evidence of its retraction in another; we re- 
fer to its disappearance in the South of France, in the Pyrenees 
from whence it disseminated itself originally. It would he an 
ig heer inquiry to trace out the progress of the Scotch fir 

urope. 

This examination then into the fluctuations and wand 
of a few selected trees, seems faintly to indicate that in a few 
of the countries of Western Europe such trees succeeded each 
other in a certain definite order, and thus points to the proba- 
bility that the same order of change took place in other parts 
of Western Euro These changes did not take place at the 
same period of time in each country, but would seem to be 
more advanced in the southern than in the northern parts of 
the continent. Ifsuch was the case, they must have been the 
effects of some common cause or causes acting over a | 
area of country ; what those causes really are it is very diffi- 
cult to say.* 

In the animal world something of the same nature is 
apparent ; but before we endeavour to give illustrations of the 
fact, we would mention a few remarkable instances of the fluc- 
tuations in the numbers of recent species, arising from causes 
which may have been mainly influential in bringing about the 
displacement of one species and the introduction of another 
in former times, in the same part of the world. Ifa compari- 
son is made of the known fauna of this country for about the 
last two thousand years, the inquirer will become cognisant 
of great fluctuations in the number of recent species ; and of 
the gradual diminution and extinction of others. Much of 
this change is clearly traceable to the influence of mankind, 
either directly or indirectly, but it is not improbable that 
something may be due to those causes which were the agents 
in controlling the numbers and in shortening the existence ot 
species before man’s predominance, since which time the 
effects of the natural agency have been obscured by those re- 
sulting from human influence. The wolf and the wild boar 
were certainly exterminated by human foes, but it is question- 
able whether the beaver was thus banished from our d. 

Perhaps a clearer idea may be formed of how one animal 
may die out and be supplanted by another if we just glance 
at some phenomena of every-day occurrence. In France, 
some few years back it was customary for farmers and others 
to wage war certain birds which, as they wrongly 
thought, did them more harm than good, and so vigorous} 
‘was the warfare carried on that some kinds of birds became 
greatly reduced in numbers. Not knowing that these creatures 
were their friends in keeping down the too eter increase of 
many of the enemies of plants, it so happened that their crops 
suffered very severely from the Fhe of insects, which in- 
creased in numbers as the birds diminished. 

In fact, there is a perpetual balancing in the organic world, 
or rather, an ever active tendency to come to an equilibrium, 





* In the second series of Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science 
of Language” (London, 1864), there is a chapter on the words em- 
a be by various nations to indicate the fir, oak, and beech. In 
t the author treats the above sub,ect from a philological point of 
view. He attempts'to show that the — word fe is the 
comene ie hatte ee cae eee while phegos in Greek 


ee aie ken ne Se 
rom con 1 

the, walf indicating the of the fir b: the oak, and the. 
latter by the beech. S 


erings | features in this struggle for life is the fact 


Y | features. What may have been the aggregate change 
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animal and vegetable life from one region to an- 
power ought to be used with a judgment and 


which is ever striven after, but never attained. A pions or 
caution in proportion to its ie 


animal depends for its existence as much upon the 
and proportional numbers of the living world around it, as on 
the various circumstances of climate, station, &c. 

4 where it chooses to grow, but where its neighbours will 
et it. 

Tilustrations of this law are certainly occurring 
common weed or plant is introduced from one continent to 
another. ‘he aboriginal fauna and flora exist side by side 
without undergoing any remarkable fluctuations, simply be- 
cause bgp J have so nearly balanced each other that what 
changes do occur are superinduced by abnormalities of 
climate, or the prevalence of disease, or some other cause of 
more than average mortality in a certain species. On intro- 
ducing a hardy stranger among them, a fresh vigour is 

ven to the struggle, and in many cases several of the 
al species are entire) ed, or so reduced as 
to be represented by a few individuals only. 

In our own country the anacharis is a good example of a 
foreign plant having established itself in a locality distant 
from its native place, In New Zealand, a country enjoying & 
somewhat similar climate to our own, our common Eng 





UNDER WATER. 

This remarkable narrative appeared in the Times of the 10th 
inst., in the form of a letter, dated three days Lage and ad- 
dressed to the Editor, by Mr. R. Mahony, J. P., of Dromore, 
County Kerry.—Zd. Ab. MIL, 


A description of a strange lifeboat adventure during the 


late gales ma eS 
In A fast, two whale’ constructed on the princi- 
ples of the lifeboat, arrived in the harbour of Valentia, on the 


south-west ae of Ly They were a, © the 
ome . Kearney ite, inspecting officer of Coast- 
guards in that district, and were intended to be subjected to 
certain experimental trials which should test their qualities 
under all circumstances. ; 

No weather occurred sufficiently heavy for such experi- 
ments until the late November gales. Some most successful 
weed or plants are supplanting the native flora at a most ex-|trials then took place in the heavy Atlantic seas off this 
traordinary rate. The water-cress of our brooks has, from} western coast, and the behaviour of the boats was most satis- 
its abundance and vigour of growth,becomea positive nuisance | factory. . 
to the New Zealander ; indeed the rivers of the country! They differ slightly in construction. In the one built by 
threaten to be choked up by the intruder. One stream, called | yr, Forrestt, of Limehouse, the property of self-righting in 
the Avon, is so filled with water-cress that the cost of keeping | case of being overturned is most prominent. This quality 
the river free from the weed and fit for purposes of navigation | does not exist to the same degree in the other boat, built by 
is said to exceed £300 a-year. The stems grow to a length of | Mr. White, of Cowes, which iss mach lighter craft, but her 
twelve feet, and a diameter of three-fourths of an inch; from steadiness and irreversibility, as will be seen, are most extra- 
this it would seem that the climate of New Zealand suits it | ordinary. 
much better than that of England. It seems difficult to un- The 26th of November last opened on the west coast of Ire- 
derstand how the anacharis can have occupied our waters s0/]and with a very heavy gale from W.N. W. The barometer 
extensively without displacing other species ; and we doubt | had gone down to 2890. The force of the wind was10. A 
not a careful inquiry would show this to have been the case. | tremendous sea was running and breaking wildly on the head- 

As it is with plants so is it with animals. In this country, |jands of Dingle Bay. In one place it was observed from some 
as is well known, the brown rat has nearly extirpated the na-/| miles off, bursting over a cliff more than 100 ft. high. Every- 
tive black rat. In New Zealand the png) ema: going on, | thing was considered suitable for a thorough trial of the life- 
and so evident is it, that the natives, or ries, have a say-| boat. Both were accordingly got ready for the occasion. 
ing, “ that, as the white man’s rat has driven away the native 
rat, so the Euro fly drives away our own, and as the 
clover kills our fern, so will the Maories disappear before the 
white man himself.” The Norwegian rat has taken the place 
of the native species, and ws to avery large size; but, 
strange to say, it is itself driven out of the houses into the 
fields by hordes of European mice. When Captain Cook 
landed at New Zealand, he left a few pigs on theislaad. These 
soon increased in number, and now they exist wild in such 
vast herds that it seems almost impossible to destroy them, or 
to dispossess them of the large tracts of country of which they 
have fairly taken possession to the exclusion of man. Such 
is their predominance, that men areactually paid by the large 
station-holders at the rate of sixpence a tail for billin g the 
pigs on their runs. They occupy ground which the sheep- 
farmer wants for his fl , and during the lambing season 
they inflict a great loss on him by devouring the poor lamb- 
kins as soon as they make their a ce. The boars are 
said to be remarkably large, and to be provided with enor- 
mous tusks, such as have been previously seen only on the 
savage primitive stocks of wild boars in Europe. This inno- 
vation of species, which is far more extensive than we have 
indicated, and which is being so actively promoted by the Ac- 
climatization Societies of both hemispheres, cannot but have 
a material influence on the character and local distribution of 
the members of the organic world; in our opinion it should 
form not the least important part of the business of such so- 
cieties to study thoroughly the probable effect which each 
species they import from one place into another may exercise 
upon the new condition of things amidst which they are 
phanged. Before such vigorous opponents as the pigs, the 
flies, the water-cress, &c., of Europe, a large number of the 
native species have succumbed. One of the most remarkable 
that the species 
which have attained the predominance on the European and 
African area readily establish themselves in Australia and 
America, while few plants from any other continent have be- 
come weedsin Europe. Therefore we think that had New 
Zealand been left to its pristine occupants not one tithe of all 
this change would have taken place in the same space of time, 
and also believe it probable that what man has been the un- 
intentional agent in superinducing in the course of a few 
years, is somewhat analogous to what has been done by na- 
ture in the course of a long period of time by the agency of 
various causes. 

In the earlier part of this paper we drew attention to the 
slow succession of one tree to another in Western Europe. 
Amongst animals we find a similar replacement of onespecies, 
or rather groups of species, by another species or group, is 
constantly recurring. * * ‘he inspecting officer, who was steering, and the chief 

As in space we find that in two neighbouring areas there | boatman, who was pulling stroke oar, were hurled headlong 
exist faunas very similar to each other, inasmuch as a large | over the boat’s stern by the falling sea. Had she not been 
proportion of each is composed of the same species, while the | of extraordinary strength, owing to her peculiar double- 
small proportion consists of species peculiar to each district ; | sided construction, she must have shivered like a band- 
so in time we have periods in which the same general assem- | box. Crushing her bodily fathoms down, the sea bore her 
blage of animals belongs to the ,period before or the period | astern at lightning speed, tearing away her rudder-irons and 
after; during the lapse of time, a steady and constant succes- | steering crutch, by the pressure. The steersman was caught 
sion of different forms follow each other, so that of the} head downwards as she passed, by some projecting hook or 
thousand kinds of animals which exist in the first period, only | spur rowlock, and thus for a few seconds; then 
nine hundred, say, will be living in the second, eight hundred | found himself suddenly and rising rapidly. On reach- 
in the third, and so on; while the deficiency in varieties of| ing the surface he met his chief boatman ly afloat, but 
form will be made up by species of another kind. This over-| looking very much confused. The latter afterwards described 
flowing tide of creation is, to our mind, one of the most mar- himself as ha’ been conscious of receiving some tremend- 
vellous truths which the labours of the zoologist, the palzon- | ous impetus, w caused him, as he imagined, to turn a 
tologist, and the geologist have revealed to us. series of somersaults under water. Though cased in heavy 

we had devoted our attention to any other part of the} waterproof boots, thick ‘pes-jackets, and oil-cloth overcoats, 
world, we should have seen a similar stream the lifebelts supported them with perfect ease. 

The sea which had hurled them out of the boat had beaten 
the rest of the crew down as they bent over their oars in a 
stooping posture, each man on the thwart beforehim. The 
bowman alone was stunned. The remaining three retained 
perfect consciousness; they had their eyes open, but all 
around was total darkness. They describe their sensation as 
like that of being whirled in an express train through a rail- 
way tunnel, but whether they were in the boat or in the sea 
they could not. distinguish at the time. At length a faint 
dawn of light reached their eyes, increasing rapidly, and they 
were conscious of rising thro the water ; and at last 
ined ceperapnn, CNS he Ne foam, sitting each man in 


The first object that met their eyes as the boat rose to the 
surface was the buoy of the Kay Rock close along side of 
is by measurement over 400 yards from the 

struck their boat. She had been shot 


They are merely five-oared whaleboats, provided with airtight 
com mts, and clearing valves for discharging the water. 
Mr. Forrestt’s boat was manned by the coxswain and five of 
the local crew who are at present in training for a large na- 
tional lifeboat just presented by an English lady to this station. 
The other boat was manned by a Coastguard crew, and 
steered by the inspecting officer himself. th crews were 
provided with Capt. Ward’s lifebelts. 

Within the harbour all was compuratively smooth, vessels 
riding easily at their anchors, but the gale was so strong that 
the boats made headway with great difficulty, the wind some- 
times driving the oars out of the row locks up over the men’s 
heads in spite of their utmost efforts to keep them down. 
Slow progress was thus made towards a passage leading out 
into a wild bay, called Lough Kay, which lies outside the 
harbour of Valentia to the north. Here the sea was running 
mountains high, and it became evident that no boat of any 
description could live long under it. Mr. White, however, 
being still determined to try the boats even under these cir- 
cumstances, made his final ents for a bold experi- 
ment. He directed the boat which accompanied him to lie in 
comparative shelter under Lamb Island (a small y island 
78ft. high, over which the sea was making a full breach,) so 
that she might watch the fate of her consort, and render as- 
sistance if possible. Then with his own Coastguard crew (in 
White of Cowes’ boat) he dashed out into the bay, watching 
each tremendous roller and rounding her to meet it. About 
a quarter ofan hour passed in this struggle, when a great 
tidal wave was observed by the spectators gathering itself 
about a mile to seaward. Distinguishable by lookers-on far 
inland, like a mighty Andes towering above the lesser moun- 
tains, this Atlantic giant swept in, extending right across the 
bay and leaping far up the cliff on either side. In the opinion 
of experienced seamen who observed it this sea would have 
swept the decks of the Great Hasternlikearaft. Asit neared the 
devoted boat its appearance became more terrific. The water 
shoaled there from ten to seven fathoms, and, changing its 
shape with the conformation of the ground below, that which 

been a rolling mountain rose into a rushing cliff of water. 

Never were six men in more desperate circumstances ; yet 
what men could do was done boldly and steadily. The rule 
laid down for meeting a desperate sea is to pull against it 
with the utmost s ; but for meeting such a sea as this no 
rule was ever le. Cheering his men forward, the steers- 
man put his boat right at it, calculating nicely to meet the 
sea at aright angle. Steadily, asif spurting ina race, the 
men strained at their oars, and liding, on even keel, like an 
arrow the boat entered the roaring avalanche, its crest tower- 

25 feet above her, and overhanging. 


which 

his influence bas brought about it would d to say, but 
it must have been something very great, considering that he 
has been an active agent for thousaads of years. e might 
form some idea of its magnitude from knowing that the de- 
struction of forests lessens the amount of moisture available 
for plants, and ultimately may produce barrenness. We know 
that continents are being gone down, and their materials 
being deposited in the depths of ocean; we know that perhaps 
these materials may subsequently rise up above the level of 
the sea, so as to form new continents and islands; we know 
that as the land shifts, the terrestrial animals must shift with 
oN capac A cartes ia the animal 
on simul the redistribu- 
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1864, - / THE; ALBION: 631 
The ¢3 had all been. lost: but.one, and with this. the in the Loyalty the. scene of the 3rd December, ' such“an amount of would haye existed under a’high- 
baal keep her head to the. seas, though she was 180i, io Parle He {anded 150 soldiers on one side of the |! in the. bly Aetna sole yee 
driftin pon the rocks astern. island, and 150 on the other, and at once a as- | aim of the government in its trade relations. Raw materials 
In the mOtime the crew ofthe other boat had watched | similating the condition of the Loyalty Islands as nearly as|and products of the soil, nature intended should be universal- 
the whole Currence ; but so appalled were these hardy fisher-| he could to that of France. He could not order that the peo- | ly free; enlightened communities ought on the score of 
men by t} 8ppearance of the sea.and by the sight which | ple should all become white, and liv - martial, and | humanity.to observe these natural laws. 
they h essed, that they refused at first to pull out to dare to act logically, but he could and did proclaim that} These elaborate but mous reports would not be worth 
the rescyin the face of what sppeared to be certain death. testant Missionaries should no longer conduct schools, that | alluding to—since they did not acco: sh their object at the 
The bre man who commanded her, however, Edward | natives were not to work for Missionaries without permee time—but for the fact that they have been widely made use 
O’Neil]28 determined to save his comrades or share their (zh, Mr. Macfarlane ?), that no collections were to be made | of, to create an unnatural opposition to a mutually advanta- 
fate. J dint of entreaty and command he got them to pull|for the Missionary Society, that proselytism was forbidden, | geous exchange of products between neighbouring States. 
' out in/the bay. § y watching his time, sometimes put- | and that Protestant congregations should not meet—witbout| Let us, before prossting further, at the actual re- 
’ ting B boat away before the _breakers, sometimes | authorization, as we presume—at all as Mr. Macfarlane says, |sults flowing from the “Re iprocity Treaty,” between the 
’ drivig her over them, shipping seas forward and on both | In short, the Im) system. was introduced. into Lifu in all) United States and the British Provinces. For ten years prior to 
; sideste succeeded in picking up the officer and chief boat- | its logical completeness, the controul of education, of ion, | the Pipe prs from 1844 to 1858 inclusive, the following 
) marafter they had been nearly half an hour in the water. | of public worship, and of public subscriptions co. are the ial returns ; : 
’ Th¢ then pulled away fur the other boat and reached her as} to the Minister of the Lifu Interior, the rer men Total exports to B. N. A. Provinces.............. $89,862,648 
shevas fast driftingson the rocky shore, over which the sea|commandant. The people did not like itat all, but they were} “ Imports from “ PM hie enmcin. 68 oie 40,239, 
- we breaking furiously. A very few minutes later and boat | persuaded by the Missionary to keep quiet and go to 4 See 
l ay! men would have been pounded to fragments on the sharp | and either their calmness or their free worship seems to have ENOOE EE TREE, 35 oon conincirmakbcasanhdnnt $130,102,025 
3 ldges that were b at intervals through the foaming | annoyed the Governor, for he. sent, soldiers into the chapel, | Total exports to B. N. A. Provinces (under treaty) from 1854 
, vater. They supplied the drifting boat with the oars which | who tore out and wounded the worshippers, attacked the na-| to 1863 inclusive........... ec ct masta: «end 255,272 
- hey had picked up from the water, and both crews worked | tives who had collected on the edge of the forest, armed but | Total imports € Rad sss. 05s. cas 193,272,813 
cheir way to ur t loss e or even the ‘our or five, and burnt an un e — 
y he back into harbour without loss of lift peaceful, killed fe fi d bi d plundered th 
2 slightest injury. village. It would seem, moreover, that some such scene had Amount of trade. ..............-000-eeeee- $448,545 063 
The time during which the boat remained submerged is} been intended, even if unprovoked, for the soldiers Janded on | Value of wheat, flour, and corn, exported to Canada in 1853, 
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Could this course be ado; by the British American Pro- 
vinces now, in defiance of all counter and policies. 
they would soon be the marts of an extensive an 

eir merchants rag 4 become the mediums for supplying 
with European goods the northern half of this Western con- 
tinent. But for this change the writer fears the people are 
not yet prepared, and therefore such policies must be initiated 
as are practicable, with present views. 

It would require a volume devoted to each of the gay 
treated in these letters in order to do the arn mg justice. At 
the present crisis in the affairs of both coun interested, it 
Py 4 not be amiss, however, to warn them against rash and 


timed action. 

The British American Colonies are now in framing 
a Constitution and as policy for the future; and that 
policy, commercially, may tly influenced by the course 
pursued in the neighbouring States. Whether it be liberal and 
progressive, or retaliatory and restrictive, as towards their 


neighbours, depends tly upon the action of the present 
ion of the United States Congress. 


——$ 
NEW VIEW OF THE BAHIA OUTRAGE. 


It is with indescribable mpugnence that we write of the out- 
rage effected inthe harbour of Bahia by the North American 
man-of-war the Wachusetts. It is,indeed, with reluctance that 
we bring before the country so grave an accusation inst 
our Government as that which we — to make, In the 
United States very high prizes have offered for whoever 
should take or destroy the Florida. An association declared 
that it would give $500,000. The Government of Washing- 
ton also offered prizes ior the same end.. The Washington 
Government, hearing that the Florida pursued her career by 
——— on the coast of Brazil, took the necessary measures 
or her capture or destruction. Energetic precautions were 
taken, and our ports were more visited by Federal ships of 
war. The American Minister at this Court had orders, as we 
are assured, to come to an understanding with the Imperial 
Government as regards the necessity of capturing or destroy- 
ing the Florida in whatever port of Brazil she might be found. 
General Webb spoke with frankness to the Marquis of 
Abrantes, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and formally declared 
that the Florida would be captured or destroyed in whatever 
Brazilian port she might enter, though the Government of the 
Union might afterwards have to give all the satisfaction which 
Brazil should require. Persons of great discretion inform us 
that they have heard General Webb himself in Petropolis 
mention this fact, that his Excellency had declared to the 
Brazilian Minister the resolution tuken by the Washington 
Government, and the orders given for the taking of the 
ida in any Brazilian port whatever. We cannot, and 
must not, mention names. We did not hear General Webb's 
statement, but the ns who have communicated to us his 
words are above all suspicion of levity or falsehood; they 
deserve full credit and the greatest respect, and they go so far 
even as to assert that General Webb made no secret of his 
resolutions in respect to the florida and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, 

On the arrival here of the news of the proceeding of the 
Wachusetts the Brazilian Minister immediately had an inter- 
view with General Webb; they conferred, conversed, and ar- 
ranged those curious notes which were exchanged and have 
—_ already er Tee ae has — related to us 

y & person worthy of t est it. It was necessary 
to mystify the Brazilian ns and the two Ministers ar- 
ranged this cent comedy. The inaction of the Presi- 
dent of Bahia, the state of desertion in which the forts of the 
port were found, the easy escape of the Wachusetis, the tardy 
pursuit by our vessels of war, are motives for the most serious 
reflection. The very terms of the Webb note about the out- 
rage, declaring that, if it had occurred in an English port or 
in one of any other powerful nation, satisfaction would not have 


been given so promptly and effectively as it will be given to 
Brazil—the giving of the satisfaction guaran by the 
Minister of the Union at this Court—all this indicates conni- 


vance of the Brazilian Government in the deed, and combina- 
tion with the Minister Webb. In Brazil there are Ministers 
capable of this extreme conduct ; capable of concurring in the 
taking of the Florida, capable of not dismissing Mr. Webb 
from the Brazilian Court with 24 hours’ notice ; and in France 
and in England there are Ministers to whom no American 
Minister would dare to express, even in conversation, the rash 
desires of his Government, still less of accepting arrangements 
so insulting to the national honour and to the honour also of 
those charged with the supreme authority. Here Mr. Webb 
has found with a res f Ministers of a sort who, in those coun- 
tries,.would be visited with infamy. In England Mr. Webb 
knows well that he would have to deal with a statesman like 
Lord Palmerston, who towers far above the plenipotentiaries 
and the Generals of the North American Republic.—From the 
Verdade sem Rebugo (Truth without Disguise) of Nov. 7. 
——$—$@——__—_ 

A Coatrrr BuRNING For FirreeN Years.—In December, 
1849, a fire broke out in a coalpit, at Dalquharran, and not- 
withstanding every effort made in the earlier stages of its 
progress to quench it, the subterraneous burning continues 
till this day. About three years after the pit had been closed, 
the fire showed its appearance on the surface, at the places 
where the coal cropped out—both the main seam and the par- 
rot seam being then found to have become ignited. The sur- 
face became red hot, and in the darkness glowed with a white 
light, while blue flames occasionally issued from chinks and 
holes in the earth. All vegetation was burned up—the trees 
with which the ground was covered ay Fe previously 
cut down to save them from destruction. 
to burn vigburously for three or four years at or near the sur- 
face, and then began ually to lessen in intensity, and to 
retreat backwards down the dip. It was fortunately hemmed 
in in such a way that its ra only extended over a com- 
paratively smali area, and did not endanger any adjoin 


by the fire on the surface, two crops of have been 
| tay de diye No person has suffi serious bodily in- 
the course of this wonderful con . A 


d 
woman living at one of the co immediately adjoining 


was at one time nearly caught in a mass of blue which 
broke out from a hole w ee 
rescued. There was a spot, also, to w birds used to come 


in great numbers, attracted by the heat, and ves 
on a tree, from which they soon fell into a hollow beneath, 
Two s at one time ven- 


suffocated aot ay gas. 

tured into the hollow to gather the dead birds, but were them- 
selves overcome by the gas, and were only got out in time to 
save them from being choked.—Ayr Advertiser. 


Drep—On Sunday, the 4th of December, at his residence, Bech- 
worth, in Surrey, d, ARTHUR WooDRIFF JAFFRAY, Esq., 
youngest son of John R. Jaffray, Esq., of London. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Old Reader. On all state occasions the 
Archbishop of Memenrherg” and then the Lord Chancellor, 8 
recedence, Otherwise, the Duke of Norfolk, as oldest Peer of 

¢ realm, ranks next to the Princes of the Blood-Royal. His 
peg office of Earl Marshal gives him a certain place in cere 
monials, but his status generally is derived from the date of his 
family honours.—J. W. D., San Francisco. We do not know 
where to ley hands upon the piece you ask for; but will search it 
out, and, if not too long, reprint it. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The rise of prices is unfortunately so well known, that no one 
is surprised at newspaper publishers being compelled to keep up 
with the times. During the last three years, the cost of the paper 
on which the Albion is printed has continuously advanced, until 
it is nearly trebled. All other expenses being also increased, we 
are under the necessity of changing our terms for those who pay 
in currency. From this date therefore we return to the price 
maintained for almost forty years, namely, Six Dollars per annum ; 
single copies, 12 cents. 

In the British Provinces, the West Indies, South America, 
Mexico, &c., where collections are made on a gold basis, the price 
remains as before, namely, Four Dollars per annum. 

Youne anpD MORRELL. 





Foreign News of the Week. 

Journals and correspondence, down to the 18th inst. from 
Queenstown, have been received; and again their political 
contents are comparatively insignificant. Living here ina 
perpetual round of crises and concussions, and with the bul- 
letins of a stupendous war perpetually before the eye, we are 
not easily excited over occurrencesin the old world. Always 
provided that a certain London newspaper does not frighten 
this public out of its propriety—which, however, is by no 
means a rare circumstance —there is little room here for 
interest in remote events, that have no bearing upon the great 
question of the day. We allude of course to American com- 
mentators upon what is passing; and are not surprised that 
they look upon another speech from their Minister in London 
as the chief item in the latest news. This speech Mr. Adams 
made to a deputation from the British Emancipation Society, 
which formally congratulated him upon Mr. Linczoln’s 
re-election. For ourselves, we cannot discover a word of 
novelty in all Mr. Adams’s discourse, though sympathising 
to the fullest extent with his deprecation of inter- 
national ill-will. Mr. Adams, in common with ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of his countrymen, makes a 
fatal mistake in guaging European or even English sentiment 
on the subject of the war. He sets down to jealousy, to envy, 
to bitter hatred, to hostile designs, the feeling that originates 
in sympathy with a gallant people struggling against 
tremendous odds. With all his calmness and good sense, it is 
impossible not to see that this false estimate possesses him. 
But it were useless to contest the point. The lookers on may 
indeed see more of the game than those who play it; the 
players never can be convinced that this is the fact. Having 
fought for three years or more with the ghost of intervention 
—vone of their own raising—the consistent journalists are now 
equally positive that England is encouraging the strife, in or- 
der that the combatants may be exhausted by their efforts. 
Presently, when it becomes as clear as day that we are, and 
have been, passive spectators, we shall be accused of brutal 
indifference. On one of these points, there are yet a few more 
words to be said, under a separate heading, if we have room 
to spare; and so we pass on to other matters. 

The continued seclusion of the Queen, who cherishes her 
deep grief with sad persistence, has furnished the Zimes with 
another occasion for lecturing her Majesty. The morrow of 
the third anniversary of the late Prince Consort’s death was 
chosen, with singularly bad taste, for the onslaught—for on 
that day the mourning Widow, accompanied by the younger 
members of her family, had visited in solemn ceremony the 
mausoleum at Frogmore destined to receive the Prince’s re- 
mains. It cannot be denied that, in this case, private grief 
ought to yield to public duties, and that the Sovereign of a 
vast realm has obligations toward the living, which should be 
paramount over devotion to the memory of the dead. We 
had thought that the Court records gave sign of a gradual 
change and of the resumption of former habits. At any rate 
it may be doubted whether a newspaper article is the fittest 
mode of appeal. 

Lord Palmerston has made a speech, a bucolical speech, at 
Romsey, in Hampshire, near his county seat. It was cheery, 
as usual: but it invites no comment. Many other worthy 

have also addressed their constituents—to their 
own satisfaction doubtless, but without much edifying the 
outward world. We let them alone—Tbe Reform flurry at 








Bradford promises no immediate or serious consequences._- 


From New Zealand the intelligence is by no e. 
A party of influential Maori prisoners has Pre or” sean 
tody, and again taken up arms. The Governor of thoolony, 
Sir George Grey, appears to be desirous of carryingyt the 
injunction of the Home Colonial Office, and effecting ace at 
any price. The Colonists, on the other hand, have @erent 
views. There is therefore a want of harmony, wii the 
prospect of war recommencing. 

France is unusually tranquil.—Prussia is festive overhe 
return of her troops from the inglorious campaign of Schg. 
wig-Holstein. Berlin and the foolish King have been thron 
into such a twitter of ecstacy, that one might suppose tg 
ending of another war of liberation.—The Italian Senate he 
confirmed the vote of the Lower House, which transfers th 
seat of government to Florence, the debate on the occasion 
being made memorable by an address of extraordinary force 
and eloquence from the lips of General Cialdini. With a 
boldness worthy of all imitation, he pointed out the true posi- 
tion of Italy, and advocated the removal on the ground of 
its military expediency, so far as both France and Austria are 
concerned. He did not hesitate to declare that the new 
Kingdom must not be regarded as dependent on the good 
will of the Emperor of the French; nay, he went so 
far as to contemplate the possibility of still another 
war, in which Austria might be ranged side by 
side with the Italian legions, The allusion is thought 
to refer to a coming period, when Venetia may be 
ceded to the great and growing power now established, while 
Austria would find compensation in the lower provinces of the 
Danube. It may well be imagined that any such programme 
for the future must be eminently distasteful to Louis Napo- 
leon, who schemed and fought to weaken Austria and make 
Italy his subservient ally. Thwarted in his subsequent efforts 
to bring back the petty Bourbon princes to their thrones, or 
to retain them thereon, it would be a wonderful retribution 
indeed, if this later plot for sowiag dissension in Italy by 
transferring the seat of rule should eventuate in union and ac- 
cession of strength. 





The Civil War. 

The capture of Savannah, and the failure of the great ar- 
mada despatched against Wilmington, are the two leading 
occurrences that have been made known during the week. 

And first, of the commercial capital of Georgia. We have 
already put on record how General Sherman, after the capture 
of Fort McAllister, was in a fair way to invest and take Sa- 
vannah. It now appears that on the 20th inst. he summoned 
General Hardee, C.8., to surrender, who declined the invita- 
tion; that on the following day, when preparations were in 
progress for an assault, it was discovered that the Southern 
commander had quietly evacuated his city with the garrison 
and his light artillery, sinking or blowing-up some iron-clads 
and burning the navy-yard, before his departure; and so that 
on the 2ist General Sherman made his entry, unopposed. 
About eight hundred soldiers, probably sick and wounded, 
were found in the place, which was thronged with not less 
than twenty thousand temporary and permanent residents, 
many without doubt having sought refuge there during the 
onward march of Sherman to the coast. The spoils were one 
hundred and fifty guns—it is not known how many were spiked; 
thirteen railroad locomotives; nearly two hundred cars; 
much material of war; three steamers; and thirty-three 
thousand bales of cotton. These, it is now said, be- 
long to foreigners. It may be presumed that much property 
wes spared, when the evacuation by the garrison was effected, 
out of deference to the citizens, and not to the captors. 
There was no loss of life, or tumult.—Savannah takes its 
place with New Orleans. The course pursued by Hardee’s 
forces is not known. It is rumoured, however, that they 
subdivided after crossing the Savannah river, and that three 
thousand out of the supposed fifteen thousand, had subse- - 
quently arrived in Charleston. General Foster, U. S., it may 
be added, has opened direct water communication with the 
city, and it is erroneously stated, therefore, that gun-boats 
will immediately pass up and even mount the stream until 
they reach Augusta. Those who speculate on this advance 
are not probaly aware that only light-draught vessels can avail 
themselves of these waters ; the cotton-ships were not loaded 
within several miles of the nominal port. This achievement 
makes a very brilliant finale to Sherman’s grand march from 
Atlanta, and has been hailed with great rejoicing. An expe- 
dition has been despatched by him Southwards, in search, 
report says, Of a large body of Union officers, who were re- 
moved from their prison at Andersonville, in the upper part 
of the State, under a very slight guard, during the late move- 
ments of the Federal army. 

The other great event that has come to light during the 
week does not redound so much to the advantage or credit of 
the North. The vast expedition against Wilmington, got up 
with such elaborate pains and extravagant cost, has proved 
abortive, Major-General Butler’s portion of it having returned 
to Fortress Monroe. The failure is attributed to want of co- 
operation between that officer and Admiral Porter who is in 
command of the naval forces. His official despatch has come 
to hand ; not that of his military coadjutor. What is known 
at present may be set down briefly. The first object was a 
combined attack upon Fort Fisher, a prodigiously strong 
work on a spit of sand at the entrance of Cape Fear river. 
The fleet had been delayed and partially dispersed by bad 
weather; but on Saturday last, the Admiral having gathered 
his fighting ships around him determined to lose no time in 
waiting for the soldiers. Accordingly, at 2 A.M, he com- 
menced proceedings by sending in a vessel loaded with two 
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hundred and fifteen tons of gunpowder, which was towed 
within five hundred yards of the Fort and two hundred of 
the beach, then anchored, and exploded by aclock fuse. The 
arrangements seem to have been made with perfect judgment, 
and carried out with consummate coolness. The only failure 
was in the effect. The Admiral had made up his 
mind that the work iteelf would be blown up or blown 
down, and that at least the garrison would be paralyzed. 
Not a bit of it. Richmond papers told us that a ves- 
sel had been run ashore and destroyed by the enemy, with- 
out an idea apparently that the explosion was intended for 
Fort Fisher. Ten hours later, that is to say, at about noon on 
Saturday, the Admiral had brought his monitors and wer- 
ships within range, and for five hours rained upon the devoted 
place a storm of shot and shell, under which it was impossible 
to live. The garrison therefore retreated to their bomb-proofs, 
with scarcely a show of reply ; but the damage done them was 
very slight, two guns only being dismounted, and, according to 
Richmond reports, twenty-three men being killed and 
wounded. The loss was heavier in the fleet, in which, strange 
to say, six Parrott 100 Ib. guns burst on board six different 
vessels, causing considerable loss of life and limb. So 
ended the first day. By Christmas morning, General 
Butler’s transports had arrived, and it was settled that 
a combined attack should be attempted. A portion of the 
fleet was therefore detached to aid in the landing, which 
‘was effected early in the afternoon, some few miles to the 
eastward of the fort, though for lack of General Butler’s des- 
patches this matter of distance is not exactly demonstrated. 
The troops thrown on shore are reported to have been about 
three thousand in number. The squadron then bombarded the 
Fort again; the gunners therein retreated again to their case- 
mates ; the Federal skirmishers advanced to reconnoitre, and a 
few actually entered one of the outworks, carrying off a flag and 
a horse in proof of their daring. But they were driven off or 
retreated voluntarily, not perhaps liking to be caught between 
two fires, the accounts here being again extremely obscure. In 
short, General Butler, and General Weitzel who commanded 
on shore, pronounced an assault impracticable, and re-em- 
barked their men. The former moreover announced to 
Admiral Porter his intention to return to Bampton Roads, 
whereat the gallant seamen waxed sarcastically though po- 
litely wroth, and told the lawyer landsman that he wished 
more perseverance had been shown, assuring him that the 
naval shot and shell could be dropped with accuracy upon 
the Fort, until the assaulting column jwas within twenty 
yards. So ended the second day, the great expedition proving 
a fiasco. Itis curious that the Richmond commentators, who 
had not even heard of the grand gunpowder plot, evinced con- 
si derable uneasiness when they learned that the U. 8. troops 
had been landed in the neighbourhood of Fort Fisher, and had 
even temporarily established themselves. 

The minor incidents of the week, as they appear in print, 
are favourable to the Union cause; but they are not of sutfi- 
cient magnitude to claim attention. We sincerely deplore the 
loss of a steamer from New Orleans to this port, which foun- 
dered on the coast of Florida, causing the loss of one hun- 
dred and ninety-four sick and furloughed soldiers. Sixty-five 
survivors have arrived here. 

In the civil affairs of the Republic there isalull. Congress 
is enjoying its Christmas holidays. Fluctuations in the gold 
market continue to be violent. \ 





The British Scape-Goat. 

It begins to be tolerably clear to us that whenever a dif- 
ficulty presses upon the Foreign Department of the United 
States, its supporters among journalists immediately raise a 
hue and cry against England. They are always safe in so 
doing. There isa ready response on the part of large masses. 
It diverts attention. It is an easy theme. Mr. Seward was 
rebuked, the other day, by the House of Representatives. 
What could be more opportune for his special defender, the 
N. Y. Times, than a fresh outburst of wrath and malignity upon 
the object of its unceasing vituperation? We are the rather 
encouraged in this view by the absolute inappropriateness 
otherwise, of its violence on Wednesday last. Not for the 
first time, or the thousand-and-first, our truculent neighbour 
took indeed its famous London namesake as handle for its 
theme; but with its habitual proneness to lose sight thereof 
when worked into passion, it confounded that terrible Thun- 
derer with the British government and the British people, just 
as though the British world was turned on its axle by machi- 
nists in Printing-House Square. 

Now, no one who reads the Aljion will accuse us of shaping 
our opinions by those of that extraordinary power, which, we 
have no hesitation in saying, is watched with more profound 
awe by the American public, and especially by American 
journalists, than it receives at the hands of those-to whom it 
is addressed. When, therefore, we quote the London Zimes, 
as we do to-day, on the aspect of the great civil war, we shall 
not be accused of any special bias in its favour. But we con- 
fess, on reading the N. Y. Times’ attack of Wednesday, we 
turned with some curiosity to the provocation, real or nomi- 
nal, and think it worth while to lay the important part of the 
article itself before our readers. If they can find in it the re- 
motest hint of British intervention, urged or contemplated, 
their eyes must be much sharper than ours. And yet it is on 
this evidence that Great Britain is charged with delaying in- 
terference, until the South became sorely pressed, and charged 
with now entertaining the idea seriously! One loses patience 
in wading through such twaddle. If Charleston and Wil- 
mington were taken to-morrow, Great Britain would preserve 





the period of the first or the second “ Bull Run.” 

Finally, we should have surmised that the writer in the 
N. Y. Times had not read the remarks on which his “ England 
and America” was based, had we not found the same unac- 
countable misapprehension in one of the World’s editorials of 
the same day, entitled “ Our Present Peril.” The point, not 
abusively handled either, was to show that it was British 
policy to wait until the South was ready to succumb, and then 
to bring forward, jointly with France, some scheme for media- 
tion or interference. The articles on foreign affairs, in the 
columns of the World, are generally written with so much 
knowledge of facts and ,s0 much‘acumen, that we are surprised 
to find it thus glaringly deceived. The London 7Zzmes is not 
“ forecasting the imminence of a joint and deliberate interfer- 
ence of the two great Western powers in the ‘ American ques- 
tion” ” There is no more probability or possibility of such an 
event, than there is of warrant for its apprehension in the ex- 
tract cited elsewhere, under our own heading, “ Plea for 
Intervention So-Called.” We commend this to the smile of 
the reader. 





The Raiders from Canada, 

A singular incident has varied the proceedings for the re- 
arrest of the St. Albans’ raiders. Three of them found their 
way into New Hampshire, where, with astounding reckless- 
ness, they enlisted in the U.S. service, and received their 
bounties accordingly. Being recognized however, they have 
become prisoners, in place of recruits; nor will there be need 
ofany troublesome extraditionary proceedings, so far they are 
concerned. Their choice moreover will not be pleasant. They 
must determine whether to be put on trial as burglars and 
murderers, or as spies seeking to enter an enemy’s lines. 

Nearly the whole of the prisoners discharged by Judge 
Coursol are now in custody, and it is to be hoped that the law 
will be permitted to take its way, without any further undue 
excitement, 





pMusie. 


Mendelssohn’s third symphony (opus 56) has seldom been better 
performed than it was on Saturday evening of the week before 
last, when the Philharmonic Society gave it at their second con- 
cert. The work is dedicated to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
was written at a time when the composer’s recollection of the 
British Isles was gratefully warm and fresh. His charming letters 
contain many allusions to the scenes and efforts that led to the 
production of thistruly admirable work. Mendelssohn was not 
blessed with the lazy inspiration of genius. His was a talent of 
the highest possible order—but still a talent, and dependent 
therefore on industry, taste, and outside impressions. After 
much reflection he thought, in the present case, that he would 
write a Scotch Symphony. When he had entirely mastered this 
resolve, there remained but one other pr y—namely to 
buy a portmanteau and go at once to Scotland. There, amid the 
wild glens, the shimmering lochs, the towering bens, did he 
conscientiously study the style and form that were needed. 
To us—of grosser fibre—who have smoked cuttie pipes, and 
ladled out punch by the hour, there is nothing very strong in 
the flavour thus laboriously procured. A gentleman who habi- 
tually took snuft with a spoon, and lived a life of bound captivi- 
ty in a plaid shawl, once informed us that ‘‘ Maindlesoon” 
couldn’t play the pipes. This we can readily believe; but this, 
in the mind of our Northern friend, accounted for all the imper- 
fections of his character and, if we are not mistaken, explained 
the reason why he had a cough. It may also serve asa key to the 
defects of the symphony. The scherzando is daintily sprinkled with 
Ess. Caledonia, but it lacks the true Northern strength, bearing to 
thelatter about the same relation that Charlotte Russe does to Haggis. 
Nevertheless it is piquant and pleasant. The fourth movement is 
really grand, especially the “ Finale Maestoso.” Throughout the 
entire work there are indications of extreme care, of exquisite 
taste, of thorough culture, and of supreme talent. For these rea- 
sons, it must always afford pleasure to a cultivated audience to 
hear this composition carefully performed—and the more culti- 
vated and refined the audience, the greater will be the esteem in 
which the master is held. He is essentially a carpet musician. 
Nothing on earth could have induced him to stagger into society, 
with dirty boots and a belcher handkerchief round his throat, like 
that great shaggy Beethoven. 

The remaining pieces at this concert were Mozart’s Overture to 
the “* Magic Flute,” and Berlioz’s fine dramatic overture to “ King 
Lear.” Both of these, and the Symphony previously referred to, 
were played superbly by the orchestra, under Mr. Theodore 
Eisfeld’s experienced baton. A new concerto for violoncello was 
solo-ised effectively by Mr. Bergner, who is the best performer on 
the instrument we have in New York. The remaining items were 
interpreted by the Liederkranz Society. A small but pleasing 
piece by Abt, called “Die Stille Wasserrose” (the Silent Water- 
lily), was charmingly rendered; but Mendelssohn’s chorus 
“an die Kinstler” somewhat overtaxed the capacity of the So- 
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times. 

Last night’s performance of ‘“Norma” brought Mr. Maretzek’s 
operatic season to a close, and we may consequently expect fine 
weather. Never surely was a deserving Manager persecuted with 
such ill-luck from this source. 

The Benefit of Madame Carozzi-Zucchi, on Tuesday evening, 
brought forward that excellent and zealous artist in the part of 
Norma, for which we have all been waiting, seeing that her large 
and impassioned style ought to adapt it thoroughly to her capa- 
bilities. We had not the good fortune to see it; but universal 
testimony assures us that the public expectation was fulfilled. 

On the following night, Miss Kellogg took her first Benefit, ap- 
pearing in herfelicitous part of Zerlina in “Fra Diavolo,” and re 
ceiving substantial proof of the popularity she has acquired by her 
laborious and well.sustained efforts to rise in her profession. She 
was in admirable voice, and played with more than usual vivacity. 
Perhaps she might have been stimulated bya very plesant circum- 
stance that befell her, in the course of the opera. It may be re- 





membered that, some weeks since, the N. ¥. Herald made a very 












































































ciety. Neither is it a very effective composition at the best of 


the same attitude of absolute neutrality, which she kept at | ungallant and most preposterous sssault upon Miss Kellogg’s 

artistic reputation, in an editorial article of great length. The 
young lady’s friends and admirers were annoyed on her behalf, 
and took the occasion to manifest their esteem and appreciation 
through the not uncommon medium of a splendid diamond brace- 
let and ring. The presentation took place, appropriately, at the 


Benefit; and so every one is content—unless perhaps the editor of 


the Herald, who, seeking to do an injury, has the mortification of 


finding that he has been the young lady’s best friend. 





Brama. 


It seems but yesterday that I wished the readers of this dramatic 
column a Happy New Year! Yet 1864 has grown old since then, 
and is even now sinking into death. At the next midnight wo 
shall close our old friend’s eyes, and put him away in the stately 
tomb of the Past. Farewell to the Old, and Welcome to the New! 
The year, that is dead, is soon forgotten. Wisely was it written, 
by a great poet, that 

Each da 
Our pty be one A = ai ; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not use we will, 
But shall we indeed forget the kind eyes, that used to shine so 
brightly ; the smiles, that made sunshine in our hearts ; the sweet. 
voices, that are stilled forever? Shall we forget the friends, who 
saw, with us, the birth of the infant year, but have not stayed to 
watch by his dying bed? And him—the chief of our theatrica 
managers, the old man beautiful, the honoured and beloved 
Veteran of the dramatic profession—sball we forget him, now 
that he is gone? Not while genial hearts can treasure the me- 
mory of a good man’s life; or thoughtful minds can honour faith- 
ful labour in the exalted service of dramatic art! 

The year that is dying has often spoken to us in tones of sor- 
row ; but it has spoken few sadder words than those in which it 
told us, only a day or two since, that James William Wallack is 
dead. ‘He sincerely loved children,” says one of his news- 
paper biographers, ‘‘ and especially his grandchildren; and he 
died with his favourites near him, on Christmas Day.” Fit ending 
for his venerable life! In the fullness of years and honours, 
himself become even as a little child, he passed away amid the 
tears of loving childhood, on the morning of the Day of Peace. 

The respect which Mr. Wallack deserved and enjoyed in this 
community was tempered with a warmer feeling—that of grati- 
tude for his signal services to the art of which he was a worthy 
exemplar. No man has laboured with wiser zeal, or more earnest 
devotion, to elevate and sustain a good and pure standard of taste 
in theatrical entertainments. Night after night, for yeara past, 
his theatre has testified to this truth. There is no need to re- 
hearse its triumphs. With due allowance for such errors and 
failures as are incidental to all human effort, the verdict of judi- 
cious criticism yet awards it the first place. May it continue to 
hold that proud position! Its founder rests; but the son, whom 
he loved so dearly, remains its guardian. He will assuredly find 
consolation under this sad bereavement, in the fit continuance of 
an enterprise that is alike honourable to his lamented father, and 
to the first of American cities. 

A brief sketch of Mr. Wallack’s career will be found in another 
column. The associations of that career will impress every im- 
aginative reader. The eminent actor was seventy years old when 
he died, and he had spent sixty of those years upon the stage. As 
a boy-actor he knew Sheridan, and attracted the applause of that 
most brilliant gentleman. He remembered old Drury Lane, too, 
and Elliston, the magnificent, who lives, for this generation, in 
the pages of Elia. At the beginning of his professional labours, 
the memory of Garrick’s genius was still fresh in the minds of 
men. Asa youth he acted with Edmund Kean, and he witnessed 
the triumphs of George Frederick Cooke. Thus the story of his 
life sparkles with splendid names. He was one of the few living 
links that connect us with astoried past. One by one those 
links are severed. Slowly and steadily we drift into the future. 
Slowly and steadily the lights of departed greatness wane and 
dwindle beyond the dusky ocean of departed years. Yet a little 
while, and our own brief candles will be quenched in the waters of 
oblivion. 80 be it. Meanwhile let the merry bells ring, and the 
red wine mantle in festal cups. To every honest heart a 
Happy New Year! 





The condition of our principal theutres is still very presperous, 
They are reaping the fruits of the holiday season, albeit they are 
not presenting pieces that call ‘for careful review. Wal- 
lack’s was closed on Monday and Tuesday, but was opened on 
Wednesday, for the performance of ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret.” There 
is nothing new to be said of this piece, nor of “Hamlet,” at the 
Winter Garden. Niblo’s is devoted to buffoonery. The Olympic 
is nightly attracting crowds to witness the representation of the 
“Streets of New York.” The scenery, with which this piece is 
produced, is remarkably effective. The play itself will not bear 
critical examination. It is a thing of shreds and patches, and 
many of its details are laughably incongruous. Its prologue is 
stolen bodily from Charles Heade’s “Very Hard Cash.”’ Mr. Dion 
Boucicault is said to be the author; but doubtless other pens have 
mangled the original work into its present form. It contains, 
nevertheless, 5' incidents, and strong theatrical effects, 
while its sentiment essentially popular. it rebukes rich vil- 
lainy, and mightily extols the honesty of the poor. Moreover it 
is well acted, in the important parts. Mr. Mortimer, who is al- 
ways ly cleave, displays remarkable intuitions of char- 
acter, in his lively and ~~ personation of Badger, a sort of 
good-hearted scamp. e play can scarcely fail to enjoy a long 
run. Mr. Owens, at the Broadway Theatre, is still Playing Solon 
Shingle, and there is every reason to suppose that he might con- 
tinue to do so, with the utmost prosperity, throughout the Bapey 
New Year. MERCUTIO. 


Hatts and Fancies. 


The Hon. and Rev. William George Howard, who succeeds 
to the earldom of Carlisle, is rector of Londesborough, in York- 
shire, a benefice which is worth about £900 a year, and is in 
ua ee of Lord Londesborough. He was born in 1808, and 
has he!d his present benefice 1832. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is said to have become the regular London correspondent 
of an American newspaper. We trust there will be more no- 


velty in his letters, than there was in one written by him to the 
Daily Kew, about his visit to the Army of the Potomac. 
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Medal by the resident at Katmandhoo. 
Times of date contains the follo » in its Obituary ad- 
vertisements : “ On the 6th inst., at Little Marylebone-sireet, 
in his 95th year, Mr. John Hunter, the much esteemed. ser- 
vent, for more than 50 ‘years, in the fay of G. Lovibond, 
Esq., of 23 Manchester-square.”—_— Punch calls the Da- 
venport Brothers “ Ministers of the Interior, with a seat in the 
Cabinet.” The London Times contradicts the report of 
the death of Mr. Williams, M. P. for Lambeth, which had ap- 
peared in its columns.—_-——The Infante Don Henriquez, 
who had been sentenced to be kept in forced residence at the 
Canary Islands, for an insulting letter to the - of Spain, 
has escaped from his escort at Alicante, and found means to 
uit Spain. He is expected in Paris or London.————— 
i paper, called The O Oaken Bucket, is to be started in 
Portland, Maine, to advocate the cause of temperance. 
The Garter, made vacant by the-death of the Duke of New- 
castle, has been conferred upon Earl Spencer. A new 
institution has sprung up in Paris. The tobacconists loan 
umbrellas, on wet days, to such weather-bound pedestrians 
as are willing to deposit the value of the umbrella, and pay 
six sous a day for its hire. The Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, of this city, is to be installed Assistant Bishop of West- 
ern New York, at Geneva, on the 4th of Feb: i A 
new and complete edition of Talfourd’s ies has just 
been published by Messrs. Crosby and Ainsworth, of Boston. 
It is one of the best books of its class, in our literature. 
The N. Y. Leader announces to its readers that “ we are on 
the verge of a war with England.” The Boston pro- 
claims that war between England and the United States 
already exists. Thus do vacant journalists trifle in reference 
to what would be one of the direst calamities of civilization. — 
—Prince Humbert spends the present winter in Naples. 
The Abbé Lambert, the chaplain of the Deaf and Dumb 
Hospital at Paris, who has latel, 
when the Pope met him, in a gallery of the Vatican, he cried 
pF pm 3 “Ohé! Lambert!” The same struck the 
abbé’s ears in other parts of Italy; and, wheuever he had need 
to show his passport, the offi treated it as they would a 
good story in the Charivari. The Telegraph contradicts 
the marvellous story of its Constantinople correspondent, 
about the murder of a slave in the harem of one of the late 
Sultan’s daughters.—-——-Mr. Falconer has made a new 
version of “ Ruy Blas.” It is described as short and effective. 
pe Blas and Don Salluste are its principal parts. Mr. Fechter 
and Mr. Ryder have personated these characters, in London, 
with force and effect. A paper says that Mr. Gladstone was 
present at one representation of the play, and was highly edi- 
fied by its incidental denunciations of excessive taxation. 
——A company for deep-sea fishing, with the aid of 
the electric light, has just been founded at kirk.—- 
Masulipatam, in the) Madras Tryitonen, bes been nearly swept 
away by asturm. On the 1st November a furious gale drove 
the sea up the river some three miles, flooded the native town, 
and swept away the sepoy lines, killing, it is believed, alto- 
gether about 5,000 —. Vast quantities pe ce have 
been destroyed, and the stench from the unburied ies of 
men and animals is e ted to breed a fever. All the wells 
but one were turned salt, and it was to bury the 
bodies by pressed labour. A Quaker, Mr. Barrington, 
has been elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
telegraph is open from St. Petersburg to the frontiers of 
China, a distance of 5,438 versts. A verst is five eighths of a 
mile. M. Schenck, of Berne, has been, by a ma- 
jority, elected President of the Swiss Confederation, for 1865, 
and M. Knusel, of Lucerne, has been elected Vice-President 
It has been ascertained, says a contemporary, that 
sugar can be extracted from corn—————The celebrated 
horse,“ Blair Athol,” has been purchased by Mr. Jackson, for 
7,500 guineas, and taken to Fairfield. He will not run D, 
but will be put to the stud———————-Miss Susan Galton, 
niece of Louisa Pyne, has made a promising début 
in Italian opera, in London, in “ La Sonnambula.”— 
A letter from a traveller in the oil regions of Pennsylvania 
says: “‘ We were paddled across the creek by an oil prince, 
aged fifteen, heir to a million, coatless and hatless, and with 
but one suspender to keep his courage and his trowsers up.” 
A witty wane © M. Dumas the younger is amusing 
Paris. The Empress is said to have invited him to Com- 
piegne, adding to her co an assurance that all the guests 
were to enjoy full libefty in the chateau. “ What a pity, then, 
Madame,” said Dumas, “ that all France has not been invited.” 
————It is stated that Viscount Amberley, eldest son of 
Earl Russell, will contest South Devon in ensuing elec- 
tion. ——_——-A new Sagerine has been started, in city 
under the name of Gazlay’s Pacific Monthly. It is published 
by O, M. Gazlay and Co. Its first number relates to Panama, 
California, and other kindred topics, and contains useful in- 
formation, agreeably set down. A paper, devoted to much 
the same class of subjects; and called the Pacific Indes, has 
also been started in this city. It is to be issued every ten days, 
on or before the arrival or departure of California steamers ; 
and it proposes to discuss the business and resources of the 
Pacific states. Such publications as these may happily serve 
to knit the East and the West inyet closer bonds of harmony. 
It was owing to some misapprehension as to the day, 
that General Todleben had not the honour of di with the 
Queen at Windsor. The Queen commanded that the general 
should be invited to the royal table, and Baron Brunnow re- 
red to the castle to present him; but the general did not 
make his appearance. Next day, however, he proce eded to 
Windsor, and had the honour of being presented to the Queen 
by the Russian minister. “ Peter’s Pence at Rome,” 
says the Opinion Nationale,“ produces less and less. At the 
commencement the produce was about 4000 Roman crowns a 
month; it afterwards fell to 2,000, and goes on decreasin, 
November only gave 700, including offerings from Tuscany. 
—_—_q—_—_— 


PLEA FOR INTERYENTION—SO CALLED. 


The le of this country know, for they are told it by the 
Fed every day, how little their opi ns are and 
how much their advice is suspected. thoug’ 
and most wasteful war in modern history is running its course 
in accordance with our anticipations and contrary to the 
universal prediction of Northern politicians, we shall be 
told that we know nothing of America and 
Americans. Letit be so; but, our words may be of 
little avail, we will utter them as a duty we owe to two com- 
munities with which we have long lived in friendly and 
mutually beneficial intercourse. We sincerel 
rumoursprevalent res) a modification of Mr. Lincoln’s 
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policy are founded on truth. Firmly believing that this war, | leave 


ualess ended by negotiation and mutual compromise, must 
dae until the South be made,as one fanatic “a 

wling wilderness,” and the North P financially 
and commercially for years, we can only welcome with 
promises What 
or social, may 
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where he d only 
sisaieitosen ea 


Sherman, or of Tennessee by Hood, and 

two fine armies in the mud of Petersburg. To nego n. 
must come at last, and the sooner the inevitable resolution is 
taken the better will it be for America and the world. 

In this matter the English people, whatever the Federals 

may think, are quite disinteres All that our countrymen 
have dwelt upon from the beginning has been the needlessness, 
the evil policy, of a war of conquest, and there are few 
Americans who, if in the early days of 1861 they could have 
foreseen the task before them, would not have joined President 
Buchanan in bidding the South goif it wished it. We, the 
bystanders, saw things more clearly than they, the actors ; and 
‘we see them more clearly now. Moreover, if our motives 
mang tener Lar wn echy similar 
. Federals and Confederates oe 
pendent upon America for our very existence. T. 
notion must now be dissipated. 
do without the cotton of the South, and we cannot be accused 
of begging the Federals to yield their claims in order that we 
may feed the workmen of cashire. If they fight for afew 
years longer, and ruin the industry of the South, the cotton 
crops of the world will be raised in our own dependencies, 
and give this Empire a ao of the supply for a genera- 
tion at least. So far as policy might prompt a wish, 
it would be for the continuance of the war. Nor has England 
lost by the contest as regards general commerce. In spite of 
blockades and protectionist tariffs in America, the exports of 
this country have increased beyond all expectation. ere is 
no reason of which we need be ashamed that we should wish 
bloodshed to cease. With men of the present age, how- 
ever, humanity is not a mere empty name, but a feeling which 
really sways the opinion of nations, and disgusts them with 
slaughter when they are not maddened by actual participa- 
tion in the affray. It is this feeling, and no political selfish- 
ness, which prompts the hope that North and South may 
compose their differences.—7Zimes, Dec. 14. 


——_>__——_ 


Puan SPEAKING.—Hvupson’s Bay Company-—The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s annual meeting took place in London on 
fthe 28th ult. An extended report of the proceedings will be 

ound elsewhere. Sir Edmund Head’s speech is chiefly 
remarkable for its bold assertion of the title of the company 
to allthe chartered territory—its soil as well as its trade. 
The Colonial Office may now learn the folly of making such 
Reogle as Sir Edmund Head Governors of great colonies. 
hile Sir Edmund Head was in office here, he pretended to 
be a friend of Canada in North-western matters. Now he 
accepts a moderate reg! from a trading comapeng te act as 
President, and uses the information he gained, while ruling 
us, to defend the exclusive claims of the monopoly. 

There are numerous references in the proceedings to nego- 
tiation with the Imperial and Canadian Governments fora 
surrender of the territory or aportion of it. It is probably 
with a view to making a bargain in the sale, that the 
propri rights of the company are so strongly insisted 
upon. Wershall hear more of these negotiations at an early 
day.—Toronto Globe. 





@bituary. 

Lorp W. Frrzeeraup.—Lord W. C: O’Brien FitzGerald 
died in Dublin on the 8th inst., aged 71. He was the youngest 
son of the late Duke of Leinster, and was unmarried. He 
took a warm interest in Irieh politics, and had written an in- 
teresting and clever pamphlet, entitled, “ Suggestions for the 
Better Government of Ireland.” 


GENERAL Sir G. TorRNER.—General Sir G. Turner, K.C.B., 
Colonel-Commandant Rl. Artil., died on the 9th inst. at Menie 
House, Aberdeenshire, in his 85th year. He entered the 
army in 1797, and was at the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1806. He joined the army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula in December, 1813, and served until 
the end of the war. 


JupeE Prrriv.—The Right Hon. Louis Perrin, retired 
Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, died on the 
7th inst., at Knockdromin, near Rush, in his 83rd year. He 
was called to the bar in 1806; appointed by the uis of 
Normanby Attorney-General, in 1835, and su ed in 
August of the same year as one of the Judges of the Court of 

een’s cor% a Perrin vevand on & —— A. 
eb , and was succeeded by the present Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. 


Sm J. M. Srrones, Bart.—Sir James Matthew Stronge 
died at Tynan Abbey, county of Armagh, on the ist inst., 
76. He succeeded his father in the title and estates in 1 
and in 1810 married Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr, N. Calvert, 
M.P. for Hertfordshire, by whom he leaves issue five sons and 
three wag, inguin He is succeeded by James Matthew Stronge, 
M.P. for the county of Armagh, late 5th Dragoon Guards, 


James W. WatLack.—With much we record the 
death of this veteran actor and manager, who died in this city, 
on Christmas day. He had been for many years pasta great 
sufferer from gout and inflammatory rheumatism, to which he 
would probably have succumbed long since, but for his indom- 
itable fortitude and intense vitatity. ’ 

James William Wallack was born in London in 1795, Both 
his parents were on the ler, «Rye father, William Wallack, 
bein distinguished co and vocalist, and his mother, 
Blizabeth Field, playing the leading female characters with 
Mr. Garrick for several years. He made his first appearance 
in London at the age of seven, and after fas Oe 
for some time, passed to the Academic Theatre, established 
wy ueen Charlotte in Leicester street, Square, where 

and German children appeared on alterna ts. 

Here he attracted the attention of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 

who gave him an ee. at Drury Lane. That theatre 

being subsequen urned down, he went to Ireland, but in 

retarned to land, and on the opening night at the 
Laertes in “ Hamlet. 


New Drury Lane, appeared as At the 
of ee he replaced Mr. Booth in playing Jago to 
ean’s . About this time he received very tempting 


offers from Hare Tart, pad having, by the intervention of 
Lord Byron, who was his personal friend, obtained two years’ 
ha meped from Falher mage . phe Lane, be 
Z) America, at. o 
is city, September 7, 181, in the character of Macketh Aher 
remarkable success here, he returned $o London, 

one season, making then a second visit 
ured shortly afterwards, by the 


‘|}ten years 
it|and Great 


We Bee, Ban that we can | His 


another season to the U.S., and after that, became stage- 
manner of Drury Lane,. under Elliston rformin 
algo the leading characters. In 1836 he opened the Nation 
Theatre, at the corner of Church and Leonard streets, in this 
- In 1889 it was burned down, and during the next 
he played star engagements in the U. §, 
Britain. In 1851 he fixed his residence 
ently in this city, and established Wallack’s Theatre 
(bow Wood's) on way, at the corner of Broome street. 
ere he enjoyed an uninterrupted success for many years. 
The ent was always distinguished by an uniform 
excellence of its stock company, anda careful regard to the 
proprieties of scenery and costumes, which gave it eminence 
among American theatres. In 1861 the present Wallack’s 
theatre, the leading theatre of the U. S., was established at the 
corner of Thirteenth street and Broadway. 

As an actor (says one of the many notices that have appeared 
in the N. Y. papers), Mr. Wallack ranked among the first-rate 
second rate men. at is to say, he could not claim equality 
with the great tragedians, such as Kean and Kemble; but he 
was far superior to the ordinary melodramatic periormers. 

Rolla was great; his Hamlet good; his Julian St. Pierre 
unrivalled; his Macbeth respectable; his Shylock admirable; 
his Jago very fair; his Reuben Glenroy superb ; his Benedict a 
masterpiece; his Don Casar de Bazan almost perfection 
These characters will convey our idea of his peculiar talents, 
which never reached the eae were higher than melo- 
dramatic. In comedy and he displayed great abilities. 
Asa —we ie has given us the best comedy theatre in the 
country. is companies have always been selected with 
great care, and have always been remarkably strong. The 
scenery, dresses and appointments at his theatre have been 
models for other managers. Asa man Mr. Wallack had hosts 
of friends, and deserved them. His private charities were very 
large. All his actors loved him. 


In this city, William Curtis Noyes, Esq., a distinguished flawyer. 
—At Chicago, Harriett Amelia, eldest daughter of E. R. Paul, 
Esq.—Lieut.-Col. Sowerby, a Peninsularand Waterloo campaigner. 
—Capt. Thomas Smith, (?) R. N.—In London, Robert Cooper, 
Esq., late Surgeon of the 4th Dragoon Guards.—At Newbridge 
Barracks, Jasper J. White, Esq., 4th Dragoon Guards, of Belmont, 
county Limerick.—At Cheltenham, Wm. Morris, Capt. R. A.—At 
Dover, Major-General W. oe London, Capt. Luard, R. A. 
—At Lincoln, Capt. John Wilson, R. N.—On his voyage home 
from Ceylon, Lieut. J evers, R. A. 





Appotutwuents. 


Lord Augustus Hervey is returned M. P. for the Western divi- 
sion of Suffolk, v. Earl Jermyn, now Marquis of Bristol.—-Eneas 
M, Giffard, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Chagres, to be H. M. 
Consul at Vera Cruz.—Lt.-Col. Gordon, R. E., lately in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of China, to be a Companion of the Bath.— 
Mr. W. Rathbone Greg, Commissioner of Customs, to be Con- 
troller of the Stationery Office, v. McCullough, dec. Col. F. 
Romilly succeeds Mr. Greg at the Board of Customs.—S. Weeks 
and A. Fleming, Esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of St. Lucia.—R. Southey, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Henry William Hemans, Esq., to be H. M. 
Consul at Buffalo.—W. D. Bromley, Esq., is returned M. P. for the 
Northern division of Warwick, v. Mr. Spooner, dec.—Two Rajahs 
are gazetted as Knights of the Star of India. 


Arup. 


The Queen has lately inspected two regiments of the 
Guards quartered at Windsor, namely the 2nd Life Guards 
and 2nd battalion of the Coldstreams. Her Majesty also went 
through the Barracks of each, commenting upon the arrange- 
ments and accommodation.—vUol. Williams, C.B., of the 
4th Regt., is appointed'a Brig.-Genl., to succeed Brig.-Genl. 
Adams, of the 28th, in the Bombay Presidency.——A war is 
impending among the turbulent Affghan Chiefs. Happily, 
Great Britain, for once, is only expected to look on.——The 
entrance of the British force into the Bhootan country in 
Eastern India, to exact satisfaction for the ill-treatment of 
Mr. Eden, was to take place about the middle of this month. 
——NMajor-Genl. Nepean , whose death is announced, was the 
third son of Sir Evan Nepean, first Baronet, and entered the 
army early in life as cornet in the 16th Light Dragoons. He 
served in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 





Wak Orrice, Dec. 9.—RI Engs: Lt-Col Rivers to be Col, v 
North, who ret on h-p. 60th Ft: T Powys-Keck to be Ens, v 
Shepherd, pro.—Staff. Maj Nelson to be Dep-Adjt-Gen in Jamaica, 
v Reynolds, whose term ex.—Brevet, By death of Gen Wynyard, 
Lt-Gen Arbuthnot to be Gen; Maj-Gen Gascoigne to be LtGen 
Col Hawes to be Maj-Gen; t Hastings, R A, to be Lt Col; Capt 
Thompson, 85th Ft, to be Map Lt-Cols R E, to be Cols: Laffan, 
Freeling, Grd, and Moody. 


Navy. 


The following ships are now on their way home, or orders 
have been despatched from the Admiralty that they should re- 
turn to England: Alecto and Curlew, from the Brazils; 
Rinaldo and Challenger, from the West Indies and North 
America; Griffon, from the West Coast of Africa; Charybdis, 
from the Pacific; Miranda and Harrier, from Australia; and 
the Tartar, from China.——The Trident, 3, from the Mediter- 
ranean, has arrived home, and is to be paid off at Woolwich. 
——tThe Barracouta, 6, recently paid off in the Medway, is 
again to be brought forward’ for sea.—The Chichester, 50, 
sailing-frigate, lying in the Medway in coun, is to be fitted 
at Sheerness Dockyard asa training ship.——The Vernon, 50, 
sailing-frigate, attached to the reserve in Chatham Harbour, is 
to be fitted as a flag and training ship at Woolwich, taking 
the place of the Fisgard, 42, which has for some time past ex- 
hibited symptoms of decay.——-Mr. Mackay, the inventor of 
the formidable and efficient gun that bears his name, has 
written to the 7imes, complaining of his fruitless negotiations 
with the Government, and warning the = that he may be 
compelled to sell his invention to some foreign power.——Al- 
though Switzerland has no Sennen she appears disposed to 
create a mercantile navy. The Federal Assembly, on the pe- 
tition of a number of Swiss residing at Trieste, Smyrna, and 
St. Petersburg, has just decided that “the use at sea of the 
Swiss flag for Swiss ships may be authorised by the Federal 
Council,” and that full powers are confided to that Council for 
carrying the decision into effect.——It is an interesting fact 
that the guns lately taken from the Japanese are of Russian 
manufacture.——The President has remitted the sentence of 
thecourt-martial upon Acting Rear-Admiral Wilkes to a pe- 
riod of wie awd from its date. The original period was three 

periments have been commenced at Woolwich, 
r testing petroleum as a substitute for coal in steamers. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders: Gillett to Achilles; Round to 
v. Moresby, Rae the appt of pete sainteys, Soeetbor, Ley = cane, 
— tenants: H F Nicholson to ; Durant and Crohan 





upsetting of a coach, 


went home to recruit, but returned for 


to Cambridge ; J D Barker to Cumberland, 
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New Publications. 


We have examined with interest and with almost unalloyed 
satisfaction, the first number of a new magazine, for juvenile 
readers, published, under the felicitous title of Our Young 
Folks, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fiélds, of Boston. The editors 
of ,the new serial are Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, Miss Lucy 
Larcom, and “ Gail Hamilton,”—Miss A. M. E. Dodge. The 
first number, dated January, 1865, contains articles by the 
editors, and by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Dr. Dio Lewis, Capt. Mayne 
Reid, and other popular writers. It is thus diversified in 
contents, and it is certainly interesting and attractive. Mrs. 
Stowe’s account of “ Hum, the Son of Buz” is a particularly 
pleasing composition; albeit it contains a few learned allu- 
sions, which are calculated rather to perplex than to instruct 
childhood. Such, for example, are the allusions to the Hu- 
mane Society, the action of the lungs upon the blood, and the 
possible mental processes of birds. But Capt. Mayne Reid 
far outruns Mrs. Stowe in this direction of error. His narra- 
tive, entitled “ Afloat in the Forest,” is crammed full of in- 
flated, verbose sentences. Its substance, however, is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to youthful taste—a remark which applies, 
in general, to the whole magazine. While regretting that it 
is not free from errors of taste and style, we can con- 
acientiously commend it to parents, as good reading 
for their children. Meanwhile we trust that its 
editors and writers will remember that they are 
writing for the young, and riot the mature, and, there- 
fore, that a more than usually rigorous taste and judg- 
ment should be exercised in reference to topics and style. 
Nothing should be admitted that is in any degree turgid. 
There is always danger that good writers for adults will not 
sufficiently modify their style in writing for children ; or that, 
in endeavouring to “ write down” to juvenile comprehension, 
they will descend to pettiness. Moreover, in this case, there 
is the special danger that Our Young Folks will be made the re- 
ceptacle of articles that are not considered good enough for the 
Atlantie Monthly—which periodical, as also the North Ameri- 
can Review, bears the imprint of the same active and energetic 
publishers. We should not omit to notice that the first num- 
ber of Our Young Folks is appropriately illustrated. The 
frontispiece is an engraved portrait of Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
the author of “School Days at Rugby,” “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” and other works well fitted for youth. Wenotice 
an error, by the way, in the account of Mr. Hughes, on page 
37. The scene of ,“* The Scouring of the White Horse” is laid 
in the county of Berkshire, and not, as there stated, in Kent.— 
Finally we wish the new magazine every success, hoping that 
its pages will be kept free from politics and war, and that its in- 
fluence upon the minds of children will be always and 
steadily for good. 

Other recent publications of Mr. Ticknor and Fields de- 
serve a word of praise. The first of these is a charming little 
quarto, containing Shakspeare’s Sonnets, These sonnets, one 
hundred and fifty-four in number, are among the very best 
love poems in our language: yet they are known to, compa- 
ratively, very few even of Shakspearian students. We wel- 
come them, therefore, in this attractive garb, and wish them 
a wide circulation among appreciative readers.— We wish the 
same good fortune, also, to the new edition of Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden, which has just been issued, in “ blue and gold” 
attire, and which contains a brief biographical sketch of the il- 
lustrious author.—Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have further aug- 
mented their “ blue and gold” library by adding three volumes 
to their elegant and justly popular edition of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s works, in this style. These volumes comprise her 
Sacred and Legendary Art, and Legends of the Monastic Orders, 
and are embellished by engraved portraits of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Titian. To the art student they are already fami- 
liar, as trustworthy authorities in respect to the impressive 
topics of which they treat. To the general reader they open 
a treasure-house of enjoyment and culture. That they 
preserve all the curious and significant legends of religion in 
art is their least excellence; for they also illustrate the union 
of art and religion, and the spiritual and moral power of the 
ideal: and this they do, without bigotry, and in a spirit of 
deep love and reverence for the beautiful. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Following the Flag. By “Carleton” ........ Ticknor and Fields, 
The Reconstruction of States. Letter of Maj.-Gen. 
to Senator Lane.........ccesesrececsses FEC 


Together. A Novel. By the author of “ Nepenthe.” Tarleton. 
The National Quarterly Review for December...... Hd. I. Sears, 
The American Monthly. For January, 1865....... J. H. 


Sine Arts. 


In these days of universal Photographing, it is desirable to 
know where one can have sun-pictures correctly and artisti- 
cally coloured—the little dabs of pigment, added thereto by 
clumsy or inexperienced hands, tending for the most part to 
deface the originals. Whether it be that women are by nature 
physiognowmists, or that delicacy of touch is instinctive with 
them, we cannot say; but we have been particularly struck 
with the efforts of a lady in this branch of painting, and con- 
fidently recommend her to readers who may desire to have 
work of this sort conscientiously and skilfully done. We al- 
lude to Mrs, Carson, whose studio is at 151 West 15th street. 
Flower-painting also, in water-colours, and portraiture in 
crayon, are among Mrs. Carson’s acquirements. 








PICTURE CLEANING. 


‘Tap sipsning ond the wers of Time to 
edmit of no interval. No sooner the wotk of the painter 





complete and his hand withdrawn from the canvas, than/a structure was keenly felt; it is 111 since the first 
Time, slowly, and at first im tibly, begins to set his seal was left to carry ont the long-cherish idea of the citi- 
upon it, by c the or poling potters: zens; and it is now 24 years since the work was mn. Itis 
lar colours, and frequently altering the very nature of the ma- be wondered at if the Bristolians, who, since their 
terials with which the pigments were blended together. It is was » have seen 















































































stated that even the newest picture within a year from its 
leaving the Exhibition would present a surprising contrast if 
it were possible to compare the two states together. Ni 


change an 

should have come to regard 
ideal—a sort of phantom pro- 
ject that haunted the shores of the Avon like another Flying 
tchman, now looming dismal and indistinct through a haze 

of expended tal, and ever and anon, as the want of the 
structure was more deeply felt, assuming the clear, sharp out- 
lines of a feasible un —but nothing more. Perhaps 
for this long deferred completion of their hopes the good citi- 
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o ma- 
terial, however, seems to be so rapidly affected by time as 
varnish, and of all varnishes the one called mastic 
quickest. It is a great misfortune that this important F 
which lies upon the surface of the pan, yey sorering, San 
protecting it like a sheet of glass, should have such a tendency 
to thicken and to become o Mastic, when laid upon | zens of B have themselves been much to blame; and 
a soundly-painted oil-picture, produces no actual effect on the} certainly but for the exertions of Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. 
colours themselves, except that, for a little while at least, it} W. Barlow, and the zeal with which they were se- 
has the effect of considerably ‘enhancing their brilliancy to the | conded by the great engineers of the country, it is more than 
eye. The*varnish does not mix with the well-dried colours 
below, and can be cleaned off or removed with as much safety the bridge chains, put up nearly 40 
as a sheet of glass can be taken away from a framed water- | years ago, would still have remained the useless tokens of a 
colour drawing. There were times however, when the mastic | great idea—landmarks of the insolvency certain to await all 
varnish was not so strictly confined, as we have just stated, to | coldly regarded public works, no matter how useful, 

the surface of the picture, but was also mixed up with the oil} The mere story of the idea of this bridge is somewhat 
and thoroughly Com with the colours that the artist| peculiar. In the year 1753 there died in Bristol one Alder- 
himself se This combination is com tively a recent in- | man Vick, and as this Alderman had experienced the difficulty 
novation, and already the mischief of it has been found out, so | of getting across the Avon from Gloucestershire to Somerset- 
as to act, it may be hoped, as a warning to all future practi-| shire at any point between the Severn and the city of Bristol 
tioners. The cracked and never-drying masses of colour, so | he po yma to the Society of Merchant Venturers the sum of 
lamentable in the last works of Wilkie, Hilton, Hoppner, and | £1,000, directing that such sum should be placed out at interest 
many artists of the Lawrence period, show the fatal effects of | until it should accumulate and increase to £10,000, when it 
the employment of megilp, the name by which this pernicious | was to be applied to the building of a stone bridge across the 
compound is pie | known. All older pictures fairly | Avon from Clifton-down, in the county of Glocester, to Leigh- 
painted with oil on solid material have stood the test of time, | down, in the county of Somerset. This was the origin of the 
and have had their coats of pure varnish renewed or cleaned | bridge which has been 30 years in building, though how Mr. 
from time to time without any serious deterioration to the| Vick could ever have imagined that it was possible to get 
colours below. The only penalty in these cases is the above- | stone bridge across such a chasm andin such a situation 
named tendency to increasing obscuration, a misfortune which | for £10,000 it is difficult to conceive. For nearly 80 years the 
seems to be inherent in the varnish itself. Means, however, | thousand pounds left by Mr. Vick was allowed to accumulate ; 
have recently been found out to combat this disadvantage. | and in the year 1830, when the railway system was beginning 
Prof. Pettenkofer, of Munich, has discovered a 


rocess to make itself felt, the citizens of Bristol began to think of the 
which this thickening tendency on the surface of the wesw 


old legacy, and the possibility ofapplying it to the purpose for 

can at any time be remedied. which it was left. At that time the money had increased to 

An article on the results of this discovery has just appear- 000, and it was resolved to use the amount as the nucleus 
ed in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, with a certain degree of 
authority, by a correspondent writing from Munich, where 


of whatever sum might be required to construct the bridge. 
An Act of Parliament was obtained, and plans were advertised 

many interesting experiments on this subject have been made. 

Dr. Pettenkofer’s name is well known in the scientific world, 


for. The first estimate given for a stone bridge was £90,000, 

or, in fact, about half what it must really have cost; so stone 

and he was, on those grounds, appointed by the Bavarian | was given up for iron, and Telford, the builder of the Menai- 

Government to form one of a commission of inquiry bridge, and the late Mr. Brunel competed for the honour of 

amine into the condition of the pictures in the Pinakothek | giving a design for a suspension bridge, and, as might have 
at Munich. The pictures were described as being covered 

with a hazy film or “ permanent fog,” whilst over very many 


been anticipated, Brunel gained the day. Mr. Brunel’s esti- 

mate was £57,000, and it was, perhaps, characteristic of the 

of them rough blotches of mouldiness had formed which com- | estimates of that great engineer that when £45,000 had been 
pletely hid their colours. These effects were, more or less,| spent only the towers had been built, and the money was gone. 
the result of carelessness. The paintings in this condition | His design was a chain bridge of a single span of 700 feet, two 
were considered to be in certain progress towards total des-| chains passing over two towers, and being anchored deep in 
truction. The active mind of the German Professor hereupon | the limestone rocks behind them. In 1843 all the money, as 
sought to account for those deteriorating changes, and, in the | we have said, was gone, and the sckeme stood still for want 
course of a few experiments, he succeeded in producing, on a/| Of funds, and, though many propositions, more or less good or 
modern picture, a similar deposit to that which had veiled the | bad, were made to the trustees under the old Act of Parlia- 
colours of the older masters. The Professor next desired to | ment, the bridge would very likely have been incomplete to 
reverse the process. Having been furnished with some old | this day, had not the removal of Hungerfurd become necessary. 
pictures which had been discarded from the gallery, as in too| Mr. Brunel, as it happened, had been the engineer of Hunger- 
hopeless a condition for any attempt at restoration, he took | ford, and when, therefore, the chains had to be pulled down and 
them in hand, and his experiments proved completely suc- | to give place to a railway, nothing was more natural than that 
cessful. Landscapes, with foliage and pure tints of the sky,| Mr. Hawkshaw should wish to have them applied to the com- 
came forth at his bidding out of an unmeaning darkness; er a of the greatest and most original of all Mr. Brunel’s 
whilst even the original glazing is said to have continued un- | bridge designs, except Saltash. For such a purpose the money 
impared. Dr. Pettenkofer’s process at present remains a| Was soon forthcoming. A new company, under a new Act, 
secret. But the results, as already shown, are too important | and presided over by Captain Huish, was started, with a 
in the interest of Art generally to allow the matter long to | capital of £35,000. The chains of Hungerford-bridge were 
remain hidden. . purchased for £5,000; the stone towers, built by Mr. Brunel 
for the old company, for £2,000. Two years ago the work of 

slinging these chains began, and yesterday the bridge was open- 
ed, finished. Taking it as a whole, either with regard to the 
picturesqueness of its situation, or its lofty height and immense 
span, there is no bridge like it for its beauty in the world, 
cy rere gy that erected by the engineer of the bridge across 
the Niagara (Mr. Roebling) at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
Telford’s Menai-bridge is nearly 200 feet shorter than this at 
Clifton, and less than half its height ; that at Fribourg, though 
longer, is in an easier position to build, and is only 160ft. above 
the water, instead of 260ft. as this across the Avon. The 


to ex- 





LEECH’S DRAWINGS. 

The statement made in the newspapers, a few days after 
Mr. Leech’s decease, that but very few drawings from his 
pencil exist, as my oy ee his sketches were done on the wood, 
now turns out to be incorrect. It is said that more than two 
thousand first draughts are in the possession of the family, 
besides finished pictures, and sketches in oil. To Mr. Millais 
has been left the sad task of arranging these, and of obtaining 
for them the best market. g At present itis undecided whether 
to publish a selection from the number, or to dispose of them : 
at one of the West-end auction rooms during the season no w | Lambeth Suspension-bridge of Mr. Peter Barlow has a span 
commencing. Whether sold at Christie's, Foster’s, or Puttick’s, | Of more than 1,000ft., but it is built on four piers. St. John’s- 
they will be sure to realise large prices, and, if the catalogue | bridge approaches Clifton in its span and beauty, though not 
is prepared a few weeks previous to the sale, and copies sent |inheight. The N' -bridge, as being used for both road 
over to America, some large commissions may be calculated | and rail, can scarcely be compared with it. All these, how- 
upon.— Review, 10th inst. ever, except that at Menai and Clifton, are wire-rope bridges, 

which were first much used in France, America, and Switzer- 


land. From their exceeding liability to decay and inju 
ANOTHER GRAND SUSPENSION BRIDGE. they are now, however, rodkeed on with less ‘your in thoes 


Yesterday was a great day for Bristol and Clifton—in fact, | countries than in this, where they are less known. 

a great day for Gloucestershire and Somersetshire generally, in-|' A short statement of the chief constructional features of 
asmuch as it witnessed the final completion and public open- | Cliftoa-bridge may not be out of placeon this occasion. Some 
ing of the Clifton Suspension Bridge amid great festivity and | three months back a detailed account of the works appeared 
well-deserved public rejoicing. The long-deferred anticipa- | in these columns, the greater part of which was copied (inad- 
tions of union between the two counties were worthily cele- | vertently, without acknowledgment) from a clever little pam- 
brated on this occasion. The Lords-Lieutenant, with the ma-|phlet about the bridge by Mr. J. Wright of Bristol. Yet, 
gistrates, Sheriffs, and high officials of the two counties were | though this explanation almost exhausted the subject, a brief 
present. The Consuls of various nations, the clergy of the] notice may still be readable. Most people understand how a 
district, the anient Merchant Venturers of Bristol, with the | stone bridge is erected, but the way in which the chains of a 
presidents and office-bearers of Foresters, Druids, Shepherds, | suspension bridge are got across ap to puzzle many. It 
friendly societies, and trades, all united heartily to contribute | is needless to say that the very modern invention of a suspen- 
their share of processional grandeur to the day’s display. | sion bridge is only a bridge formed of powerful chains, buried 
With them, too, were corps representing the Naval Reserve, | in the ground at their ends, and then built link by link over high 
the regular forces, Yeo! , and Volunteers, so that these, | towers, the chains being of sufficient strength to support the road 
with the chairman and directors of the Clifton-bridge Com-| and footway afterw to be hung from them. The chains, 
pany, and the large muster of gentlemen whocame in uniform | or rather jointed iron bars, as they really are, are built together 
of some kind or other, made, upon the whole, a very brilliant | by joining sideways a series of flat iron bars, or parts of links 
show, worthy both of the place and the occasion. Fortu-|—ten and 11 bars, an old and even number, alternately com- 
nately the weather, too, was all that could be wished. It| posing one link; and the bridge having one, two, or three 
come incessantly during the previous night, and the morn-| chains of numerous links at each side, according to the weight 
ng itself broke chill and dismal, as if threatening a long con- | it is built to carry and the distance it has to cross. The first 
tinuance of the long continued rain. Towards the middle of| thing done is to get the ancho' of the shore-ends of the 
the day, however, it cleared up bright and fine, till the sun | chains at each side. This at the Clifton-bridge is done by tak- 
shone with the clear warmth of those E piry I days which | ing down the links no less than 75ft. deep into the heart of the 
so often checker the mid-winter of the West of England. The | limestone rocks, and then building them in with solid masonry. 
processions, as we have said, were very long, and, what is|'The series of bars composing the links are then embedded at 
more, very good. All the windows and balconies along the | each side, and from these moorings first a thin rope is passed 
route were Se banners were e where ; triumphal | over the towers and across to the other side, then a thick 
arches here and there; every shop was closed; all the bells|rope is conveyed along the thin, and lastly a wire rope 
were ringing; and, in short, all Gloucester and much of eons the thick one. ith two wire ropes thus got across, a 
Somerset gave themselves up to an unreserved and hearty | cradle is slung between them, and the workmen can then go 
enjoyment of what proved a brilliant and most successful | on placing and 7 ee as they take a single bar or 
ay nyeseger peer eee ee plank of a each link im the eet th wire ropes are 

ne can y at the en’ Ww ‘was | strong enough to support % they are joined in 
manifested about macompigvan of thie bridge, when it is re-|the middle, and thenceforth they support themselves. It is 
membered that it is fully 200 years ago since the want of such | then simply a question of the cradle travelling to and fro till 
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all the bars of each link have been added on, Ane additional 
bar, making the whole work stronger. In the Hu ford- 
bridge only two chains were used at each side; the bridge was 
only meant for passenger traffic, and was only 14 wide. 
At Clifton the bridge is 30 feet wide, and is intended for car- 
tiages, so another chain has been added, making three at each 
side. The chains at Clifton are made up, as we have said, of 
odd and even numbers, alternately 10 and 11, each bar of each 
link in the three chains being 24ft. long by Tin. broad and 
lin. thick. This gives a onal area of about 460 square 
inches of iron in the chains, which, at the low estimate ot 22 
‘tons breaking strain to the square inch of iron, gives, in round 
numbers, a weight of 10,000 tons to break the bridge down. 

The towers over which these chains pass are built after the 
rough, massive, and, if it must be said, somewhat uncouth 
style of Egyptian architecture—just such gigantic rock-hewn 
porticoes as one sees at Memphis and Thebes. There are 
arched towers 48ft. wide by 30ft. thick, and 80ft. high. On 
the Bristol side they only go down some 10ft. or 12ft. to meet 
the rock, but on the opposite shore the shelving conformation 
of the strata requires a pile of masonry 100ft. high to meet 
the roadway above it. The bridge, which hangs from the 
chains over these towers, is made by tie-rods 2in. in diameter 
and 8ft. apart—81 in number on each side of the structure. 
Each pair of tie-rods have suspended to them the cross girders 
which carry the floor of the roadway. These girders are 18in. 
deep and 33ft. long, and like all the rest of the work, are of 
wrought iron. The carriage way is 20ft. wide, and the foot- 
ways 5}ft. wide each. A division 3ft. high is formed between 
the roadway and the footways by two long wrought ——_ 
ders 3ft. deep by 8in. wide, which, like two back-bones, stiffen 
the bridge from end to end and stop the vibration which 
fierce storms would otherwise assuredly occasion, as they 
once destroyed the bridge at St. John’s. The curve, or rise, 
in the bridge is only 2}ft. at the centre. The saddles or rol- 
lers which let the chains move over the towers meet the con- 
traction and expansion. During a hot summer day the cen- 
tre of the bridge has risen 4in. from this cause, and the differ- 
ence between the extreme of cold and heat makes an altera- 
tion of nearly 1ft. in the height of the centre. The arrange- 
ments made for compensating this alteration caused by con- 
traction and expansion are very clearly explained in Mr. 
Wright’s Pamphlet, to which we ,have before alluded. He 
says :— 

“Tn all iron bridges, of whatever construction, it is neces- 
sary that provision should be made for the expansion or con- 
traction of the metal by heat and cold. How this is effected 
in the present case will be seen. Between a strongly-ribbed 
and massive cast-iron basement and the main saddle are in- 
terposed a double set of steel rollers, 4}in. diameter and 2ft. 
long, the two sets being arran side by side in a frame, 
thus giving a rolling surface of more than 4ft. in breadth. 

These rollers allow of each saddle travelling to and fro upon 
its basement according to the expansion of the chains, To 
the main or lower saddle are attached the two lower chains; 
above the main saddle is bolted an auxiliary or upper saddle, 
to which is attached the uppermost chain. There are, of 
course, four similar saddles, one for each set of chains at each 
tower; and the weight of each, with basement, rollers, &c., 
complete, is about 30 tons. It has been stated that each chain 
consists of several links arranged side by side, and this will be 
understood at once on inspection, where the part of the chain 
attached to the saddle is shown as it would be viewed from 
above. It should also be remarked that the chains are rather 
stronger near the towers than in the centre of the bridge; 
the reason for which will be seen at once in the fact that in 
the centre the links have only to bear their shure of the 
weight of the road, while at the ends they have also to bear 
the weight of the chains. To acertain distance from the 
towers, therefore, each chain is composed, breadthwise, of 11 
links alternately with 12, while towards the centre there are 
only 10 alternating with 11. Why the number of links in the 
chains is alternately odd and even will be seen at once if 
three fingers be interlaced between four of the other hand ; 
the links are arranged in a precisely similar manner.” 

When tested the other day with a load of 500 tons of stone 
on the bridge, the chains moved across their saddles and 
lowered the crown of the centre seven inches, the chains pas- 
sing over the saddles an inch and a quarter on each side. 
When the load was removed the bridge returned to its nor- 
mal position, nor did the most careful observation with levels 
detect the slightest change. To all the common modes of 
observation the whole structure seems as rigid as stone to the 

passage of ordinary traffic. 

As we have said, there are two suspension bridges made of 
wire ropes of larger span than this bridge—the Niagara-bridge, 
and the other at Fribourg, in Switzerland; but the Clifton is 
the longest and highest chain-bridge in the world, and the 
strongest suspension bridge ever erected. * ” 

Two psocessions attended the opening ceremonial on this 
occasion. The civic procession through the city was com- 
posed of all the trades and benefit societies, bearing the ban- 
ners and models illustrative of various callings. This proces- 
sion, which came early, was immense in numbers, and took 
nearly three hours to wind through Bristol to the edge of the 

Clifton ravine, whence they wound down by the “ zigzag” to 
the banks of the Avon. The second was the bridge proces- 
sion, which came only to do the formal work of opening, and 
its numbers therefore were restricted to a comparatively small 
body. The bridge procession, however, did not come upon 
the ground till all the spectators and visitors were assembled, 
that is to say, till the approaches to the bridge were filled, till 
the heights of Leigh Wood were crowded, and the ledge of 
steep gray cliffs lined with dense masses of visitors are 
on oey point whence a glimpse of the proceedings could be 


We omit the details of the procession and the proceedings. 
There is such a family likeness about affairs of this sort, that 
they have no interest save on the spot. The account, bor- 
rowed from the Times of the 9th inst., closes thus: 


At the conclusion of this address, which was loudly cheered, 
the Bishop of Glocester offered up a prayer for the success 
and utility of the undertaking, after which, in u few brief 
words, the Earl of Ducie, for the county of Glocester and city 
and county of Bristol, and the Earl of Cork, for the county of 
Somerset, each formally declared the bridge opened to the 
public for traffic, amid continued cheers, which were repeated 
again and again till almost every foremost person connected 
with the enterprize had received his “three times three.” 
In the course of the afternooa a late déjetiner or early dinner 
was given at the Victoria-rooms, tu which all the chief visitors 
and the leading gentry of Bristol and its neighbourhood were 
invited. During the night the bridge was illuminated with 
the electric light and with Bengal fires, neither of which, how- 
ever, could show its — outline with half the effect 
which is derived from thelight of day. rege age © 


judice (arising very much from ignorance of the 


viaduct itself, but with all the beauty of its wonderfully bold 
and grand surroundings. These can only be seen in bright 
daylight, as they were seen by tens of thousands yesterday— 
as we trust they may be seen with equal admiration by gene- 
rations yet to come. 





SAFETY OF TURKISH BATHS? 


There is no need that the heading of this article should un- 
we alarm those who are in the habit of using the Turkish 
Bath, and who have recognized in it one of the most benefi- 
cent agents provided for the relief of human ills. We have 
adopted it simply because it has been prefixed to —— 
in the Irish and he gee papers, recording the death of Mr. 
Mountford i vo took place on Tuesday, the 8th 
instant, in a Bath on his own premises, at Castle 
<-'! in the County of Cork. 

The Turkish Bath cannot be said to be now on its trial. It 
has been tried, and in spite of a vast amount of public _ 
tution. 
and somewhat also from an indisposition to ra tage 5 good 
in anything Turkish), and of the direct opposition of a very 
large section of the medical profession (most of whom are very 
properly indisposed to admit any new remedy without com- 
plete investigation, but many of whom have a sordid objec- 
tion to remedies which do not bring them fees), it may now be 
fairly said to be firmly established in the opinion of a large 
and influential section of the public. The working classes of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire recognised the health-giving quali- 
ties of the bath long before it took any root in the metropolis, 
as the success of severul joint-stock baths, built and — 
by the working-classes themselves, will testify; the Sheffield 
trainers of prize-fighters and pedestrians have acknowledged 
the value of the bath in preparing their men for severe mus- 
cular exertion by reducing fat without wasting muscle, and 
the Newmarket horse-trainers have taken it up for the same 
reason ; whilst in London, the success of the Jermyn-street 
Hammam amply proves the high estimation in which the in- 
stitution is held by a numerous class of persons in the Metro- 
polis. As regards those who use, and understand the bath, 
there will be no need to offer any explanation of the unfortu- 
nate circumstances under which Mr. Longfield met with his 
death ; but as there are still prejudiced persons who, without 
knowing anything about it, or with imperfect experience, op- 
pose it by every means in their power, afew words of comment 
=a not be out of place. 

t appears, then, that the bath in which Mr. Longfield died 
was attached to his own house. It was indeed built in his 
stables, and was used both for himself and his horses. 
Longfield was a great believer inthe bath, and had taken it 
for several years. He was a patient of Dr. Barter, who has 
erected baths in Cork and the neighbourhood, and elsewhere 
in Ireland and in England. His own bath was no doubt 
erected under Dr. Barter’s advice, and it is upon evidence that 
when he was unwell, Mr. Longfield would take the bath 
sometimes twice a day. Dr. Barter’s evidence as taken before 
the coroner is most important. He states that Mr. Longfield 
had been his patient for two years and a half, but had taken 
the bath frequently before the commencement of that period. 
At the time he first consulted him, Mr Longfield was suffering 
under a form of paralysis, which Dr. Barter considered to be 
of a very serious character. This fact alone—and no attempt 
was madeto controvert it—is sufficient to account for Mr. 
Longfield’s death, without laying the smallest amount of blame 
upon the bath. When paralysis once seizes any part of the 
system, it is impossible to say when the moment will arrive 
at which if will prove fatal: but that this moment will arrive 
at some time is absolutely certain. The symptoms may be 
alleviated, the dreaded moment may seem to be indefinitely 
deferred ; but, sooner or later, the destroyer—having once got 
a hold upon the system—puts his hand, and cuts the frail 
thread of human life. As Dr. Barter very truly said: 
« When once paralysis is in a man’s system, you do not know 
when it may seizehim.” “Mr Longfield’s death” (added Dr. 
ter) “might have occurred anywhere else; but no matter 
how grave his disease was, I would have put him into the bath 
in the hope of averting it.” This is really the true state of 
the case, and is the proper way to look upon the action of the 
bath upon every form of disease. A person who is suffering 
from heart disease may die anywhere and under any circum- 
stances. The spasm may come, or the aneurism may burst, 
whether the patient be in an omnibus, 3 theatre, a church, 
or a Turkish bath ; but it would be not more absurd to attri- 
bute his death to the omnibus or the church, than it is to in- 
sinuate that it isdue to the bath. Mr. Urquhart has well for- 
mularised the effect of the bath upon diseases, in these words: 
“T do not say that the bath will cure all diseases, but I do 
say that it will put the body into the best possible condition 
for resisting any diseae.” 

That this is no exaggeration, the accumulated experience 
of several years amply suffices to prove. Dr. Leared, the able 
physician of the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, has put 
upon record cases where the constant application of the bath 
has arrested the course of consumption, and has stayed the 
apparently doomed one on the rapid way to the grave. In 
the fell disease known as cancer the bath has been found 
most efficacious, by staying the progress of the evil and ex- 
citing the action of the healthy tissues. In that large class 
of diseases known as cold, catarrh, rheumatism, gout, sciatica 
—diseases which have their origin in the disturbance of the 
mucous membrane and in the excessive deposition of lithic 
acid, the action of heated air upon the skin has been shown 
to be infallible. There can be little doubt that the adoption 
of the Turkish Bath at Cambridge House and Knowsley 
would tend materially to alleviate those recurrent attacks of 
gout with which the two great party leaders are afflicted, and 
which so frequently interrupt the business of the country. 
The report of the physicians of the Newcastle Infirmary 
(where the Turkish has been adopted) goes to show that 
in every form of disease the bath is beneficial and gives relief. 
At the Netley Military Hospital, Government is now adopt- 
ing the Bath, and at several lunatic asylums throughout the 
country this potent agent for good is being used to give the 
unsound mind tbe benefit of the sound body. With all this 
evidence before us, can we doubt the real state of the case, or 
suffer ourselves to be irrationally frightened by the circum: 
stance that one gentleman has had the misfortune to die in a 
Turkish bath. Can we doubt that (as Dr. Barter says) he 
might have died anywhere, or that an accidental tumble in 


quired to cause a fatal termination to his malady ?— Field. 
——_—_—__.—_—__—- 
Tue Great Statue Acatx.— It is the must beautiful work 
of Art in Rome,” says Gibson ; “it made me melancholy the 


labour of a Ihad made such slight approaches to the 
fas aunt Wabetie Shs euttenen that weens” 
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the; to 
perfection it nuuat be seen, not only with all the details of the 


Fon have elveedy received so admirable a deacri; 


the bath might have given exactly that shock which was re-| 


whole of the day after I had seen it, to think that, after the 


marvellous statue of Hercules that I shall not trouble you with 
details, but confine myself to such gleanings of interest as 
present themselves to me. Saturday was said to be the last 
day on which it would be open to public inspection until His 
Holiness has seen it ; so taking my ticket—given gratuitously, 
by-the-by—I went down, with a host of worshippers, to the 
shrine The statue lies on its back, on a kind of raised plat- 
form, in a room of the Palazzo Righetti, and a temporary 
—_— has been erected, to which visitors mount in order to 
ve a better view. Like a colossal golden imageit appears ; for 
now that the incrustations of time have been removed, the 
gilt surface, which is perfect, flashes on the eye, and indicates, 
y the expense which was lavished upon it, in how high ap- 
See ey this statue was held even in that age of Giants. 
rand in its proportions, it is exquisitely delicate in its details ; 
the nails of the foot, the hair, the slight beard or whisker on 
the face are as fine as fancywork, whilst the muscles stand out 
with all the assertion of manly strength. The pupils are 
hollow, and, perhaps, says Gibson, they were originally filled 
with another material. On the surface Time, by its cunniag, 
had formed pieces of malachite, which have been much sought 
after, and one morsel was secured, to be set, as I have heard, 
asa breast-pin, for the Emperor of Russia. Fortunate I con- 
sider myself to have secured one precious bit, ‘which sparkles 
with the gold which is moulded into it. Where this grand 
work will be placed is, as yet, undecided, but report says that 
it is destined for the centre of the Belvedere Court, round 
which the best remains of Greek Art will be arranged, and 
the court, it is added, will be covered over with plate glass. — 
Letter from Rome.—It is said that the owner has begged the 
Pope’s acceptance of it, and his Holiness has been pleased to 
accept it. 
A Periiovus Vorace.—During the height of the tempest 
which prevailed on the 18th if the Atlantic, a pilot boat was 
observed by the look-out at Nautes to be making for that port. 
She was, however, presently seen to miss the regular channel, 
and run ashore on the mud outside. Several persons went to 
the assistance of the little craft, but were surprised to find that 
the only person on board was a boy, who made the following 
statement :—My name is Alphonse Denis, and my age twelve 
years and ahalf. I am a native of St. Nazaire, and have been 
for six months employed on board pilot boats. This sloop, 
the Vipére, left St. Nazaire on the 6th, having on board the 
master, two pilots, and myself. We put the pilots on board 
two ships, and were returning to St. Nazaire when the weather 
forced us to put into Belle Isle, which we left this morning. 
The weather being calmer we set sail, but the wind presently 
recovered its former violence, and the sea washed over our 





Mr. | decks. I told the master we had too much sail on, but he was 


too much occupied in steering to pay any attention. We ap- 
proached the “ Four” rock, but passed too near the ‘tower to 
bein the right channel; suddenly the sloop touched on the 
rocks, and the waves, which were as high as the top of the 
masts, threw her on her beamends. We clung to the bulwarks 
which were above the water, and the master cut the rope of 
a little boat we had in tow, and jumped in. He asked me if 
I would follow, but I said that I preferred remaining in the 
sloop; he then put off, but had not proceeded more then three 
boat’s lengths when his craft was swamped, and man and 
boat disappeared. Shortly after the sloop was raised by a 
wave, and the wind catching her sails righted her. This was 
about one in the afternoon. The sloop not being water-logged, 
I steered for the nearest land in order to save myself. Not 
being acquainted with the coast, I did not know which direc- 
tion to take to avoid the rocks. I passed between Piriac and 
the Island of Met, and made for the bottom of the bay, hoping 
to reach Port Navalo. I, however, presently saw the masts of 
the port rising over the coast; I made for the shore, and not 
being able to get the anchor out asthe chain was entangled, 
Irun her ashore here on the mud.” The naval population 
gave this gallant little fellow three cheers, and took him off 
to breakfast.— Galignani. 


BureGLary In LomBARD STREET.—A great burglary was 
committed in Lombard street some time during Saturday or 
Sunday night, on the pee sae of Messrs. Baum, Sons, and Co., 
long established in Lombard street as bullion dealers and 
moneychangers. The manner in which the burglary appears 
to have been effected and many of the attendant circumstances 
are mysterious, and for the present baffle all_the more experi- 
enced of the City police. The premises of Messrs Baum are 
situated a few paces on the further side of Birchin lane, going 
eastward from the Mansion house, and on the northern side 
of Lombard street. They are upon the ground floor, with 
cellars below, and the rest of the house, which is very large 
and lofty, is let out as offices to merchants and others. At 
night the whole house is in the charge of a respectable 
elderly woman, the window of a sergeant of police, as house- 
keeper, and with her a niece and her husband reside, the three 
occupying the topmost storey. A watch-dog has the run of the 
whole of the pass: and staircases at nights, and is accus- 
tomed to bark on the slightest unusual noise. He was found 
yesterday morning with a strap, which had been used in tying 
up some of the securities that had been stolen, hanging loosely 
round his neck, but he was still going at large about the house, 
and the circumstance of the strap, inexplicable itself, unless 
used in restraining the animal, which would only have made 
him the more noisy, is one of the mysterious incidents con- 
nected with the robbery. 

Messrs. Baum closed their premises for the night on Satur- 
day evening, about nine o’clock. On Monday morning, at 
about nine o’clock, one of the partners in the firm opened the 
premises, and shortly afterwards went to the strong-room, 
accompanied by a boy witha lighted candle. The room is 
guarded by double doors with formidablelocks. On applying 
his key to the lock of the outer door he found that the 
scutcheon had been torn off and the lock itself had been tamp- 
ered with. Looking round a corner of the room he discovered 
that a hole about 18in. square, and large eaough to admit a 
boy of ordinary size, had been cut through the solid brickwork, 
and an entrance thus made into the room. The iron safe 
was open, three of the locks of the inner door of the room 
had been wrenched off, empty cash-boxes were strewn 
about, and the place was in disorder in other respects. The 
way in which the iron safe appeared to have been opened was 
most inexplicable. The door, indeed, had been removed from 
its hinges, but, although four formidable crow-burs were lying 
about there was no mark visible about the door to show that 
any of them had been used in prising it open, nor were there 
any indications of recent use on the crowbars themselves. 
Not only had the door of the safe been removed by the hinges, 
but a most formidable lock inside of it had been broken in 
pieces, and the wards scattered about. The safe was com- 
pletely empty, and a couple of morticing chisels, such as are 
used by joiners, and the points of which had been broken, 
lay on the floor. How the thieyes got into the premises re- 
mains to be explained. The street door, which is common 
to the whole house, opens into a passage, on the right-hand 
of which is a door communicating with the eounting-house 
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Messrs. Baum. The street door cannot be unlocked from the 


———__—__—____ 
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are effectually closed ; Sherman has hit him a stunner. 










outside. It is in two halves, inwards, and at night is | seems probable that a close examination might discover more | in the bread and Grant 

secured by bolts and eal an te inside, there being no | interesting in connexion with it than are apparent | In these auumasione it would beep postin hal gen 
Jock either on the inside or outside. A person leaving the| on the surface. pieces contain MS. corrections in the} haul the creature out of the ring, to save his life, even 
house after it had been closed for the night might remove the | handwri of 8 Two or three are pantomimes ; | though hls body be past mending. ’ 

cross-bar and bolts inside the street door, but he could not and, in addition to the dramatic pieces, there are several pri-} Mr. Bull, ha put upa deal of the money depen- 
fasten the door after him, and a passing policeman would pro-| vate letters, receipts, &c., from the actors and dramatists of | dent upon the event of the fight, and having rubbed wedean 
bably soon find that it was open as he went his round. To | the time, addressed to R. B. Sheridan. petted and cheered his favourite in the intervals of the rounds, 
peavent such @ dlnowwens es leon _ recourse to a mow Chinn Sea ‘ Te ie ome ought to mee gracefully to the chances that have gone 
traordinary ex ent. ‘ore leaving they actuall UETTE.—. against him, by ackno i 

a spring latch Poside the door, and on closing the dae behind | Chamberlain’s office, bearing date 1624, to conduct to 7 wledging the superiority of the winner. 


them as they passed out it fastened itself on the inner side, 
and so presented afterwards an appearance from the outside 
- of being secure. The robbery and the mystery which hangs 

about it have excited a good deal of interest in the city. The 
Messrs. Baum, or some of them, have been in businese in 
Lombard street for thirty or forty years, and many of their 
friends and clients called on them in the course of Monday to 
express their sympathy on the occasion. They the ves 
estimate their loss at about £3,000 but say that most of the 
securities, which are negotiable by transfer only, will eventu- 
ally be replaced. In the meantime their business pr as 
usual. They have offered a reward of £700 for the discovery 
and conviction of the burglars. The housekeeper and her 
nephew and niece, who are reported to be respectable 

le, are unable to give any explanation of the affair. They 

ive at the top of the house, five or six stories from the base- 
ment, and had not been disturbed either on Saturday or Sun- 
day night. The dog had barked a good deal at one part of 
the night, but that was not at all an unusual circumstance.— 

Weekly paper, Dec. 10. 

Another paper commenting on this event, says : 


There was, indeed, a guardian roaming about the house 
every night, the only living being in it that seems to have 
acted rationally. This was a dog, which it seems was found 
in the morning with a strap round his throat, used probably 
by the robbers to restrain his movements; and which as a 
piece of pleasantry they had selected from those which had 
served to tie up the bonds and other documents. We believe 
that housebreakers who thoroughly understand their business 
usually provide themselves with a substance of a nature so 
captivating to the canine race that Cerberus himself would 
have crouched under its fascinations. But however this may 
be, the dog was heard by the ye the garret barking a 
good deal on one of the nights, or both. They are, however, 
reported to have said, with a degree of ingenious simplicity 
which is quite touching, that “this was not an unusual cir- 

* cumstance, and that they had not been disturbed on either 
night!” That a dog should be placed in the house for the ex- 
press purpose of giving the alarm when his watchfulness 
prompts him to do so, and that when he does, his warning 
should be disregarded because his sagacity may sometimes 
have been at fault, seems incomprehensible, except on the 
ground of that insensibility which long security engenders as 
regards danger, whether on land or at sea. 
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Tue ProposeD GREAT IRoN GrRDER BripGE:—A great 
railway undertaking, resembling in character the Britannia, 
Saltash, and Victoria bridges, and surpassing even these in 

oint of dimensions, is to be submitted for the sanction of 

arliament in the ensuing Session. The North British and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Companies have given no- 
tice of a Bill empowering them to construct a great iron girder 
bridge across the Firth ot Forth from near Blackness Castle, 3 
miles above Queensferry, on the West Lothian coast, to Charles- 
ton, in Fifeshire. The plans of the bridge have been prepared 
by Mr. Thomas Bouch, C. E. The — = of the proposed 
bridge is 3,887 yards, or two miles 367 yards. It will be about 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh and thirty-four from Glasgow, 
and is intended to accommodate an express route from these 
cities to the north of Scotland, in connexion especially with 
what is known as the “ east coast” route. Instead of a single 
span of 600 ft., with two side spans of 300 ft., which was the 
scheme of last year, it is proposed to make four spans of 500 
ft. each over the navigable channel, the spans diminishing to 
200'ft. and 100 ft. on either side. The clear height of the 
bridge in the channel will be 195 ft. at high-water of spring 
tides, thus giving ample height beneath for the tallest vessels 
frequenting the ports of Grangemouth and Alloa. The frame 
of the girders over the widest spans will be about 70 ft. giving 
a total visible elevation of 195 ft. for) the distance of nearly 
half a mile, the height diminishing at the ends of the bridge 
as the spans become reduced in width. Taking the submerged 
part of the work, the height will be 25 ft. of foundation below 
the silt bottom, 50 ft. of depth of water at ebb spring tides, 
and 18 ft. of fluctuation of tides, making in all 285 ft. in height 
of work to be executed. The middle piers will be of stone to 
the height of 10 ft. above high water at spring tides, and the 
rest of the structure will be of malleable iron. The bridge 
will be Wuilt for a single line of rails, with a ient in the 
south end of 1 in 134, and in the north end of 1 in 100, so as 
to _ the necessary elevation in the middle. 
he dimensions of the Britannia Bridge may be stated by 
way of contrast :—Span, 460 ft.; height, 104 ft.; depth of 
tube, 30 ft. The cost of the bridge is estimated at between 
£500,000 and £600,000, but on the other hand, the companies 
would save the capital cost of piers, breakwaters, and steam- 
boats, and cost of working the ferries. In connexion with 
the Tay Bridge an unbroken express line would be provided 
between Edinburgh and Dundee, saving the inconvenience, 
uncertainty, and delay of the Burntisland and Tayport ferries. 
—London Builder. 


Dramatic Retics; Saerman.—Mr. Coventry Patmore 
has presented to the MS. Department of the British Museum 
a Collection of MS. Plays, or parts of plays, about 160 in num- 
ber, which constituted the theatrical chest of Drury Lane 
Theatre while under the management of R. Brinsley Sheridan. 
This chest was deposited by Sheridan, soon after the fire in 
1809, with the late Mr. John Marshall, of Soho Square, as se- 
curity for a loan of £800. The loan was never repaid, and 
Mr. Marshall eventually parted with the collection to Mr. P. 
G. Patmore, the father of the present donor. The collection 
contains autographs or copies of several well-known pieces 
by O'Keeffe, Cobb, Mrs. Inchbald, &c. But by far the greater 
number and the most interesting of the pieces are unpublished, 
and some have never even been — Among the auto- 

aphs is a piece called “ Ixion,” the first dramatic attempt of 

heridan, in conjunction with his school-fellow Halhed. 
Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan” contains some quotations from 
1is piece. Moore, who speaks of it under the title of 

Jupiter,” says that it was a farce,or play, in three acts, 
“wren in imitation of the burletta of Midas.” There are 
severdotber pieces in the hand-writing of R. B. Sheridan, 
and of li son Tom Sheridan. There is likewise an opera in 
the hand-wéjtjng of Charles Lamb, and there is another con- 
taining twen' 

Diabolus, 





yen songs, the author of which is aut Moore 


be observed by cadets who were invited to dine with an Aus- 
trian archduke, runs as follows :—“ His Imperial 
“Highness having deigned to invite several officers to dine at 
his table, and having had frequent opportunities of observing 
that the greater part of these officers behave with the strictest 
courtesy and good 

conduct themselves like true and worthy ca’ 
less deems it advisable that the less experienced 
have their attention 
tions:—1. To present their respects to his my 
Highness on their arrival, to come neatly dressed, coat 
boots, and not to enter the room in a half-drunken condition. 


selves therein, nor stretch their legs at full length. 3. Nor 
drink ager each mouthful, for if they do they will get tipsy 
too soon; nor empty the goblet to the extent of more than 8 
one-half after each dish, and, before drinking therefrom, they 
should wipe the mouth aud moustaches in a clean! 
4, Neither are they to thrust their hands into the 

to throw the bones under » —, : 
fingers, nor to expectorate plates, nor to wipe 
noses on the tablecloth. 6. Nor drink 20’ bestially as to fall 
from their chairs, and make themselves incapable of walking 
straight.” We may well wonder what kind of manners pre- 
vailed at that period among the lower grades of society when 
we find a code like the above considered necessary 
the behaviour of yo 
the noblest families.— 


Chief Baron in the Chair. A Paper was read on the Best 
Mode of Keeping Babies Still for the Photographic Sitting, 
and a debate ensued. Some unmarried members thought the 
best way was to frighten them by an awful shout at the mo- 
ment of exposure, but the married members objected that 
maternal resistance to this course would probably be offered. 
Moreover, an ugly face was produced by terror. Chloroform 
was also su, 
should be tri 
























































We borrow this graceful and refined illustration from the 
editorial columns of the W. Y. Evening Post. 


A CHEquerep Lirz.—A military man whose name was 
ong — to Englishmen has just died, almost forgotten. 
omnes a other, and generally - uan Van Halen has, at the age of 75, closed a long and 
each aouenthe- —_ oe at Cadiz. Van Halen was by birth a Spaniard, 
ets should | 92 per | originated with the battle of Trafalgar, 
when he was only 15 years of age. He entered the service of 

King Joseph, to whom he rendered himself particularly accept- 

able. He was later incarcerated in the prison of the Spanish 
Inquisition. On his acquittal from the charges brought 
him he entered the oe Russia, and after various. 

xtraordi career he at | 

down at Brussels with his wife, daier of the distinguished 
panish general, Quiroga. As soon, however, as he heard 

again “the loud trumpet sound to arms,” he was, as usual 
manner. | Teady for the fight, and commanded the troops in the revolu- 
ishes, nor | tion in Belgium in 1830. Van Halen drove the army of the 
lick their | Prince of Orange out of the country, but he met with the ingrati- 

their | tude of the Provisional Government, and was once i 

thrown into prison, from which the public voice, on account 

of his popularity, soon released him. He for six years enjoyed 
the tranquillity of a private life, butin 1836 he was induced 
to join the royal oy! in Spain, and fought at the battle of 
Navarra t the Carlists. The usual fate of his successes 
attended him. He was once more thrown into prison, from 
which Espartero released this hero, to follow him at the 

siege of Bercelona. Van Halen accompanied his great leader 
even in his disasters, and did not desert him in his exile to 
England, where Van Halen was received by the nobility and 
the military with respect. Since 1854 he lived a retired life. 
He, however, employed his time in writing an account of 
“The Four Days of Brussels,” and a valuable memoir on the 
Spanish camp s,in which he took an active part. This 
ere ig a es agg oa by the Inquisition excited in 

ngland, rs ago, the deepest sympath i 

remembered by friends of a curtain ogee ot sar g 


and Royal 





directed to the following code of regula- 
rial and —— 
an 


. At table they are not to tilt up their chairs or rock them- 


5. Nor to 


to regulate 
ung officers who must have belonged to 
Once a@ Week. 





Report oF THE PuHotocraPnic Socrety.—The Lord 


ted, and it was resolved that experiments 
with it. A member said that ifthe mothers 
would only stay away, there would be no difficulty,as all 
babies were exactly alike, and a single type could be a 
ed from an old picture. Thousands of photographs of the last 
Royal baby were sold which had never been taken from that 
princely infant. Mr. Snubber read a Ly on the Negative, 
as employed in answer to touts. Mr. Poser explained his 

rocess for photographing ladies who had large ugly hands. 
He tied their arms behind them, and placed beautifully 
modelled wax arms under the shawl«or mantilla, with the 
hands exposed. This he considered legitimate idealisation. 
It was stated that Mr. Gladstone, in his next Budget, intends 
to impose a penny stamp upon every photograph sold, which 
will bring many thousands to the revenue without injuring 
any person. Mr. Nocular exhibited a fine photograph of the 
Milky Way after a storm, so exquisitely faithful that the rain- 
drops could be seen mixing with the milk.—Punch, 


ANOTHER Scortisn “ Nationa, Monument ” SuacEstTep. 
—A correspondent of the Scotsman proposes, for the projected 
Albert Memorial, the crowning of the brow of the imaginary 
lion formed by the sky outline of Arthur's Seat, one of the 
Edinburgh hills, with “an open shrine, in the shape of a 
colossal regal crown. Visible from all sides, and even from 
the sea, nothing,” he continues, “could be more graceful than 
the arched ribs of the crown meeting in the centre to support 
an ornamental cross. The whole structure, including the rim 
of the crown, should consist of open work, and this would 
render its outlines perceptible and distinct at distances whence 
an opaque building could hardly be discerned. In the inte- 
rior, immediately below the cross, a statue might be placed.” 
Another correspondent thereupon sarcastically suggests, that 
to complete the likeness of the lion with the regal crown, the 
tail must be considered. “It might at first sight seem desecra- 
tion,” he remarks, “to break the sublime curve of the rump: 
by the insertion of this appendage; but a deeper study of the 
subject will undoubtedly prove that it would add to the com- 
pleteness of the design, and bestow on it a fresh beauty. The 
whole structure of the tail should consist of open work, so as 
to render its outlines Peoatibie and distinct; it should, in 
fact, be a lofty arch of masonry, springing from the brow of 
Sampson’s Ribs, on which a bold mass of appropriate stone- 
work, slightly curled, would represent the hairy tuft that ter- 
minates the caudal appendage of the genus Leo ; and, rising 
gradually across the Queen’s Drive, terminate at the appro- 
priate part of the leonine back above. Visible from all points, 
and even from the sea, nothing could be more graceful than 
Seed epic cod = ~~ —_ glimpses of the heavens 

, and which would give an anima ig~ 
nified aspect to the whole lion.” . —— 





SrincuLar Case or LiseLt.—There was a very curious 
case in the Court of Queen’s Bench, London, on the 3rd inst. 
A solicitor who had been suspended for two years brought an 
action against the compilers of a law book, for stating inci- 
dentally that he had been struck off the rolls. The passage 
complained of was—it was ted out by the Chief Justice— 
to be found word for word in a law book issued by the counsel 
for the plaintiff; but in that instance no reference to names 
had been given, and consequently no veya inflicted. The 
Chief Justice, in summing up, said it was unfortunate that the 
action had been brought; and, being brought, that it should 
have been resisted. It would have been better if the defend- 
ants had apologised, instead of setting the plaintiff at defiance 
because he had done wrong once. The jury gave £100 
damages, and the defendants obtained leave to move. The 
plaintiff’s counsel must have felt in an awkward position in 
prosecuting a against defendants for doing what he 
himself had done, with an almost imperceptible, but, as it 
turned out, a very important difference. 





_ POLICE VIGILANCE aT Fauut.—A good story is now in 
circulation at Hanover. The chief director of the police of the 
kingdom, intending to pay a visit to a subordinate chief atone 
of the seven principal cities of the kingdom, telegraphed to 
him as follows: “ Veniam, 6 55,” imagining that the scholar- 
ship of the officer would enable him to understand the mes- 

This man, however, was seized with an unwonted-for 
and concluding that a great criminal with a foreign name 
to be arrested, he marshalled the whole force at his dis- 





New Cure ror Unrequirep Love.—The writer of a 
scientific article in the Patrie relates a singular instance of sage. 
prolonged lethargy. A farm servant at Rouen who was about | zea] 
to marry learned sadienly oe} bis ietanted ate, with whom | was‘ 
he was passionately in love, ved him and was on the and marched with his men to the rail i 
point of Becoming the wife of another. The young man, al- ving caused them tu surround the building rn ‘eo 
though of an excitable nature, betrayed no signs of impatience, | guard each outlet, he was roceeding to search every carriage 
but yawned, stretched himself, and then complained of the 6 55 train on its arrival, in the hope of detecting Mr. 
heaviness in the head and a feeling of drowsiness. He went/ Veniam, when the chief director stepped out on the platiorm, 


to bed and fell asleep ; but the next day it was found that he erzeal 
could not be awakened. Efforts to arouse him were made cenit tet of — ease Sound thet Se Eas eae 


continually for a week, but with no better success. He was) 
then removed to the hospital, where he remained four months} Not BacGep YET.—Amonug spurting incidents of the season 
without giving any other tokens of life than an occasional | an occurrence is reported at Ancheres, near the forest of Fon- 
convulsive movement of the eyes. An attempt was made to |tainebleau, where a splendid buck was brought to the ground 
make him swallow a little wine and broth, but ened yy of| by a shot trom a sportsman not accustomed to deer-stalking. 
deglutition did not take place, and the liquids flowed from his | Leaving the wounded game to gasp in its death throes, the 
mouth. At the expiration of the above-mentioned period he | chasseur sought the aid of a gamekeeper close at hand for the 
awoke and manifested his surprise at finding himself in a hos- | further disposal of the carcass. “ Have you cut his throat?” 
pital, and could scarcely believe that he had slept more than a | was the first mr! of the forest funetionary. “No!” “Then. 
few hours. The alarming leanness to which he had been|dosoatonce.” On returning quickly to the spot, the buck 
reduced soon disappeared ; he recovered his previous strength, | had taken its departure, carrying off into the jungles of Fon- 
and shortly after consoled himself for his faithless sweetheart | tainebleau the game-bag of its assailant, which he had hung 
by marrying another. on one of its antlers, and which contained several brace of 


wood-cock and a hare, 

A PROFESSIONAL ExPosTuLaTION.—It sometimes happens 
in the contests of the prize ring that an overmatched hero,} TuRkIsH Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENT.—A letter from Con-. 
whose chivalrous spirit spurns the thought of defeat, con- | stantinople tells thestory of the jealousy of a Turkish princess, 
tinues to forward at the call of“ time,” only to fall | and how she sorenene herself on her husband and his sup- 
helpless under the blows of his antagonist. In such cases it| posed favourite. The husbands of Turkish princesses in 
is held to be the duty of the seconds to withdraw their man | general, when they are not princely themselves, but only sub- 
and put an end to the fight. We refer to this rule of the ring | jects elevated by matrimony to a doubtful honour, seem to 
now, in order to ask John Bull, the great patron of the game, | have an uneasy time of it, and to be no better than their wives 
and chief backer and bottle-holder of the Southern Con-| slaves, with the added misery of a false position. But the 
federacy, whether it is not quite time for him to throw up| husbands of Fatima, Ruffia, and Djemila, daughters of the 
the sponge. late Sultan, have led, it is said, the lite of a dog, owing to their 
His champion has made a very gallant battle; he has} wives’ pe a At ge Veritable tartars must all these 
taken punishment like a glutton, we think that is the phrase; | ladies be if F and Ruffia are as bad as Djemila. This 
he has shown undoubted pluck ; and he is entitled to a sub- | interesting prin now in her twenty-second peat, con- 
‘asha, her 














aut collection, we understand, has never been 
submitted to any 
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crime having extensive acquaintance with ! call 
YY 


scription hereafter that may set him up in =o ee line | ceived lately the that Mahmoud Jelladin 
But he has been fearfully beaten; his nose, w we may | spouse, regarded one of her slaves with more {favour than wag 
the Mississippi, ran claret long since; his peepers or Whether this suspicion was well or ill-founded, 
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Tue Vatve or Horszs.—A French journal. 


ing the from the English r38 
Of Blots Adhot to Mr. Jackson for 87,500 


however high that price may seem, it 
for herons. in ancient 'Gines, Gad 
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remar! 
is far below 
states that 
on paid 12 talents for Bucephalus, which became the 
favourite horse of his a the Great. The talent 
‘was equal to 5,600fr., so Bucephalus cost 72,800fr.; but 
as silver was at that time 14 times more valualle than now, 
the above sum was equal to 1,019.200fr., in the present day, 
which is nearly five the price paid for Blair Athol. 


A DETERMINED SPorTswoman.—Last week Lord Middle- 
ton’s foxhounds met at Heslerton. There wasa large »and 
among them Mr. and Miss Pinder, of Linton House. During 
the chase the Derwent, swollen to the brim by the late heavy 
rains, had to be Miss Pinder boldly took the stream, 
following her brother. The force of the current, however, 
lifted her out of the saddle, and floated her down the river. 
A of “Miss Pinder in the river,” was raised, and Mr. 
Pinder, who had crossed, dismounted, followed his sister, and 
brought her safely to shore, amid the plaudits of the whole 
hunt. After a few moments the lady remounted, and although 
wet and uncomfortable, as may be mye for three hours 
continued the chase with as m our as the most vete- 
ran sportsman.—Zinglish paper. 


- Paria, the dwarf Richebourg m7 a h perh: J 
died in the dw: , who, tho perhaps 
not Lo so celebrated as “ General toe Pham” was = 
histori mage. Richebourg, who was only 60 centi- 
metres pe germ in his 16th year placed in the household of 
the Duchess of Orleans (the mother of King Louis Philippe). 
He was often made useful for the trans on of despatches. 
He was dressed up as a baby, and important State papers 
placed in his clo and thus he was able to effect a commu- 
nication between the Paris and the emigrés, which could hardly 
have taken place by any other means. The most suspicious of 
sans never took it into his head to stop a nurse with a 
baby in her arms. For the last 30 years he lived in Paris 
in,one of the houses in the remotest part of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. He had a morbid dread of appearing in 
public, and it is recorded that during this long P od he never 

t his foot outside the house. He received from the Orleans 
mily a pension of 3,000f. per annum. He had attained the 
ripe age of 92. 

A Fricutrvut Massacre.—We have received via Holland, 
a letter from Japan three days later than the pews already 

jablished. It has been stated that the Prince of Nagato hay- 

refused to poy the war indemnity stipulated in the treat 
of signed by him, a j of the Criminal Tribu 
of Yeddo had decided that his two palaces should be razed to 
the ground and his servants put to death. We now learn 
that this singular and sanguinary sentence was approved of 
by the Mikado and by the Tycoon—the sp and tem- 
ral Sovereigns of Japan—and that the number of servants 
led in the ~~ of it be 420 woe - 215 mg ~ 
children. The ce, on learnin ose facts, was deep’ 
concerned, and sent to the capital his first Minister on board 
the English dorvette Ba which was placed at his dis: 
The Minister ae, at Yeddo 
‘waited on the representatives of France, England, Holland, 
America, and ‘Russia, and besought them to intercede with the 
Tycoon in favour of the Prince bis master, who had decided 
on executing all the provisions of the haw’ f and immediately 
ying the sums due. Such was the situation of affairs at the 
fast date.—Galignani, 
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RivaL To THe Saxe-Gorna Atmanac.—A rival to the 
Saxe-Gotha almanac has made its appearance under French 
Imperial auspices, bearing the title of the “ Almanach de 
Paris.” Its details are far more than those of its 
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by John the 
mentioned in others as the owner 
town. One of the documents has 
“ W. 8.” attached to it; but this is found 

from that believed to be Shakspeare’ vi 


Dears or a “ Lorp or THE Forest.”—Gowbarrow Park 
has lost its king, and the een oie the stag that for about 
half'a score years has proudly held sway over the herds that 
take up their quarters on the ts about Martindale. He 
bene a —_— low—one < + ieee t animals ever on = 

e country, and a us enemy to any 
kind with tore ~ to dispute his superiority. But 
what single- none durst attempt, overwhe num- 
bers have accomplished. Like that of many other despots, 
his reign became obnoxious to his subjects. A short time 
ago they rebelled, and attacked him in force. He fought a 
noble t, but his enemies were numerous, and eventually 
he fell pierced by many wounds. His weight was ense, 
and his head and antlers considerably larger than any animal 
of the kind ever seen in this part of the country.—Penrith 
paper. 


AN Orrer To Sexi A House 1s Seiuixe rr.—The Mar- 
chioness of Ely offered to sell her house to Mr. Chinnock for 
£10,000, but she afterwards her mind and asked him 
to withdraw his offer to take it. He would not do so, and her 
ladyship’s solicitor then imposed conditions which he objected 
to, and he filed a bill in Chancery for specific performance 
of the agreement. The Vice-Chancellor held that her lady- 
ship must sell Mr. Chinnock her house. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No..833.—By G. Barton, of New Orleans. 
(From the “‘Field,””) 











BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves, 
SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No. 832, 


White. Black. 
1. Qtks B 1, R tks Q* 
2. R checks | 2. P to K 4 (a) 
%. Kt to K B3 mates 
*1. PtoK5 
2 RtoK Kt5 | 2. Rto K R4(0) 
3. Kt to Q B 6 mate. 

Se Black cover with R, R tks R mate.—(d) If Kt tke R, B 
tks R, mate. If Black play 1 R to K 5, White moves Kt to K B3 
chet ae pm Seek square, mating. Any other variations are 
ess c' : 


, 





NOTICE. 


D*®; DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his fosteeton at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


OCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzren Cosmetic RusTora- 
TIve AND Sanitary. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunts rzr Borris. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% CEnTs PER BOTTLE. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TakE 4O 
=jJoTruER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUG 
, 15 Catena eanies. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFPH ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


omens, {98S WE aAae Ned TSE 








This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
aasured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT 





Manager in the U. 8. and Cenads. 


ROYAL VICTORIA 
HOTEL. 

This Hotel, situated at NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS, was built by the Colonial Government, and is a hand- 
some three-story building, erected on an elevation a few minutes’ 
walk from the shore, and commanding a fine view of the ocean, 
harbor, and town of Nassau. 

Surrounding the Hotel is a piazza ten feet wide, from which the 
inmates can at all times enjoy the gentle, cooling, easterly trade- 
winds. INVALIDS unable to bear much fatigue will have a pro- 
menade extending one thousand feet, without leaving the building. 
All of the TROPICAL FRUITS grow in great abundance, and are 
in season the entire winter. 

But little rain falls from the month of October to the first of 
June. THIS Is CONSIDERED THE PECULIAR SEASON FOR 
INVALIDS, though they can reside the entire year with comfort 
and safety. The roads are macadamized, and kept in good order. 
A most BEAUTIFUL DRIVE extends for twelve miles along the 
seashore. In fact, every thing combines to make it a pleasant 
home for the robust as well as for the invalid, 

The Lessee of the Hotel has recently secured the services of Mr. 
James Carroll, late of the “NEW YORK HOTEL,” who will 
have the entire superintendence, and is determined to do all in 
his power to minister to the wants and comforts of his guests. 


The CULINARY and other departments shall be well supplied, 
the cooks the best obtainable, and the servants attentive and 
unobtrusive. 


The CUNARD CO.’3 STEAMSHIP Corsica leaves the 
wharf at Jersey City and New York once a month for Nassau. 
The fare to Nassau is forty-five dollars. The charges for board 
are Three Dollars ($3) per day. 


Carriages and horses for rides may be hired at reasonable rates. 


GEO. O. JOHNSON, Lessee. 
Nassau, N. P., November 1, 1864. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
ELuglish Bibles, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 


CHURCH SERVICES, LESSONS, &c. 
(Standard and Authorised Editions.)' 





A Most Extemsive and Beautiful Stock 
or 
RICH AND ELEGANT BINDINGS; 
aLsoO, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED LEATHER GOODS, 
as 
Writing Desks, Pocket Books, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, &. 


SUPERB FAMILY BIBLES 
FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 
Branch of the London Establishment. 
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FRANCIS & LOUT BEL, 
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